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Kaiser in London, no fresh information has been 

forthcoming during the week, either as regards the 
attitude of the Dutch Government on the extradition 
question or as regards the effect upon our own Govern- 
ment of the general outcry against the project. The 
original announcement was a very clever and very 
characteristic specimen of the Prime Minister’s political 
tactics. It appears that the secret as to the venue 
of the trial had been so carefully preserved that not 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s own colleagues in the Govern- 
ment nor even the King had any inkling of it. There 
could thus be no leakage; the surprise was complete ; 
and as completely served its purpose. Public attention 
was diverted not only from all the other points in a 
rather weak speech, but also from all the other terms of 
the Treaty itself. The dramatic fulfilment—or apparent 
fulfilment—of the pledge to “‘ hang the Kaiser ’’ covered 
the failure to “‘ make Germany pay,” and disposed for 
the moment of a host of other awkward questions. 
The trial may never come off—very probably the Prime 
Minister has no wish that it should come off—but at 
least he will be able to claim that it is no fault of his 
if it does not. 


[ connection with the proposed trial of the ex- 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the correspondence columns of the 
principal newspapers are filled with letters which leave 
no doubt as to the tendency of responsible public 
opinion—especially legal opinion—on the merits of 
the question. But the most damaging criticism of 
the whole project which has yet been published ap- 
peared on Wednesday in the form of a leading article 
in the Times in defence of it. The Times, though it 
has published a number of very weighty arguments 
against it, is in favour of the trial being held. But 
its opinion would appear to be more a matter of policy 
than of conviction, since all it can find to say in support 


of it is that the Kaiser’s trial is the symbol of the founda- 
tion of a new system of international equity, and that 
to oppose it is to deny our hopes of the reign of law in 
international affairs. The writer concludes with an 
expression of pious confidence that “‘ constructive ’”’ 
jurists in Holland will regard the question not as one 
of mere extradition, “‘ but as a test of whether their 
country is or is not loyal to the ideal of the League and 
to the conception of the new international equity.” If 
that is the best there is to be said for the project it may 
as well be dismissed at once, for clearly it has nothing 
whatever to do with the ideal of the League of Nations. 
There is no proposal that the Kaiser’s trial should be 
held under the auspices of the League. The Court will 
have no international character in the League sense ; 
it is to be composed exclusively of the Kaiser’s leading 
enemies ; and the trial will be a vindication not of any 
conceivable system, new or old, of “ international 
equity,”’ but of the law of the victors. That law may 
be found in this case to coincide with the principles of 
international equity, but the proposed form of the 
trial makes it impossible that that is how it will appear 
to Germany or to the neutral world. It can at best 
only appear to the world as an example of just revenge, 
and incidentally as a disparagement, if not a direct 
violation, of the ideal of a League of Nations. For 
concerning this Court of Conquerors which is to sit in 


London the League has not been even formally consulted. 
* * * 


Remarkably little attention has as yet been directed 
in this country to the rapprochement which is evidently 
taking place between Italy and Germany. The only 
English journal, as far as we have observed, which has 
commented on this coming new orientation of Italian 
foreign policy is the New Europe, which has published 
translations of articles which have been appearing not 
only in the avowedly Germanophil section of the Italian 
Press, but even in the organs of Baron Sonnino and 
Signor Orlando—lItaly’s late representatives at the 
Peace Conference. We have also reason to believe 
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that conversations have been going on in a certain 
neutral countr? with a view to bringing about an Italo- 
German understanding. The main reasons for this develop- 
ment are clear enough. Her ambitions having been 
thwarted in certain directions by her Allies, Italy feels 
herself isolated. In the Three-Power Pact—whether 
at her own desire or not—she was left out. Now that 
the Austrian Empire has ceased to exist, almost all 
her interests, or supposed interests, conflict with those 
of one or other of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
Between her and Germany, however, there is no conflict 
of interests ; on the contrary, they have a great common 
interest in their fear and hatred of the Slavs. What 
more natural, then, that some sort of Entente should 
be attempted. It was inevitable sooner or later in any 
event—since with the Three-Power Pact before her 
eyes Italy could not be expected to rely exclusively 
upon the League of Nations—but it is just as well 
perhaps that the tendency should have become so 
plainly apparent before the fate of the Mediterranean 
states has been finally decided in Paris. 
* * * 

There is still no indication that any of the territorial 
problems of South-Eastern Europe have yet been 
definitely settled by the Peace Conference. The delay, 
however, is probably all to the good, since with every 
week that passes two things become clearer: first, 
that frontiers drawn on the principle of recompensing 
our friends and punishing our enemies have no prospect 
of permanence, unless our friends—to whom subse- 
quently we shall be able to give only moral support— 
happen to be stronger than our enemies; and second, 
that ethnological statistics, and the maps which are 
based on them, are apt to be a very misleading indication 
of the wishes of the inhabitants of a given district. The 
case of Upper Silesia, which is admitted to be prepon- 
derantly Polish but is expected to vote for union with 
Germany, was enlightening. The case of Bessarabia 
seems likely to be even more so. Bessarabia contains 
a great majority of Roumanians, and every ethno- 
graphical map in existence marks it as a Roumanian 
area. It appears, however, that after a few months of 
Roumanian occupation—whether because of, or in 
spite of, that occupation—there is an overwhelming 
demand by the inhabitants for reunion with Russia, 
coupled with provisions for some form of local autonomy. 
We should not be astonished if a plebiscite in the ocev- 
pied districts of Transylvania produces an analogous 
result. At all events, it is clear that if the wishes of the 
inhabitants are to be respected, a series of plebiscites 
will have to be held to revise or confirm the conclusions 
of ethnology. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill's address to the new “ Centre group,” 
in so far as it has been reported, gives us no fresh 
information as to the Prime Minister’s plans. All it 
seems to indicate is that the future party of the Right 
proposes to call itself the “‘ Centre,” that Mr. Churchill 
proposes to attach himself to it and “co-operate to 
fight Bolshevism,” and that the words “‘ Conservative ”’ 
and “ Unionist’ are destined soon to drop out of our 
political vocabulary. All this was inevitable, and was 
as obvious before Mr. Churchill spoke as after. It 
was, and is, also clear that whilst this new group will 
absorb the Unionist Party with its organisation and its 
funds, it will make no converts in the Liberal Party and 


win no support from local Liberal associations. . The 
only really doubtful, and therefore interesting, question 
is what position Mr. Lloyd George proposes to take 
up with reference to the new Party. Its creation will 
force him eventually to make his choice between Left 
and Right, but he can probably postpone the necessity 
of decision for some time to come, and he would not 
be Mr. Lloyd George if he did not wait to see “‘ how the 
country is going” before he finally commits himself. 
At all events, the fate of the new Party is in his hands. 
With him at its head it is conceivable that it might 
secure a small majority at a General Election held 
during the next few months. Without him it would 
certainly return from the polls a mere inconspicuous 
remnant of “‘ moderate” men. 
* * * 


The nation, immensely relieved at the postponement 
of the six shillings per ton increase in the price of coal, 
is bewildered at the action of the Government. If 
the object of the dramatic announcement was not 
to influence the two pending bye-elections, what was 
the justification for autocratically deciding to levy 
an additional fifty million pounds a year, which 
Mr. Bonar Law discovers may now be indefinitely post- 
poned ? The figures produced by the Government are 
disgracefully slipshod. No detailed estimates of either 
receipts or expenditure seem to have been prepared 
for the aggregate of collieries. Nothing is allowed for 
any rise in the price of bunker and export coal. No 
estimate is available for the steady recovery of the mines 
from the condition of mechanical inefficiency in which 
they have been left by the war. Apparently the Coal 
Controller assumes that the coalowners will leave their 
mines as they are, and will be permitted by him to leave 
them as they are, throughout the whole ensuing year, 
without any reparation of the mechanical shortcomings 
by which Sir Richard Redmayne expected that a 
large part of the fall in output would be made good. 
Perhaps this is because the Government’s financial 
arrangement with the coalowners appears to secure 
them absolutely their pre-war net profit per ton, without 
giving them any inducement to put in more — 
whilst withdrawing all incentive to economy in working 
But it is incredible that the Government should permit 
the coalowners to refuse, for a whole year, to take the 
necessary steps to put the mines in order, even if the 
coalowners see their own advantage in such an act of 
sabotage. Incidentally, it may be observed, the 
Government’s proposal seems to involve giving to the 
Earl of Lonsdale and the other exceptional royalty 
owners, whose coal royalties depend on pithead price, 
an ‘entirely unnecessary present of many thousands 
of pounds, on a purely arbitrary and, so to speak, 
artificial increase of six shillings per ton. In the 
meantime the Exchequer, through the local banks, 
is issuing more than half a million pounds every week 
just to keep the mines (and the royalties and owners 
profits at the 1918 figure) going. This is the price 
we are currently paying for the inability of the War 
Cabinet to make up its mind. 

* * * 


What the War Cabinet has succeeded in doing— 
and herein may be the explanation of its action— 
is to put the Keswick conference of the Miners 
Federation in a dilemma. Mr. Bonar Law’s offer to 
postpone the increase of six shillings per ton for three 
months—equal to an additional gift to the industry 
out of the taxes of ten or twelve million pounds—is 
conditional on the Miners’ Federation pledging itself 
to produce no strike or stoppage for that time, whatever 
the Coal Controller may order or the colliery companies do. 
A dispute is now pending about the increase in piecework 
rates promised on the reduction of hours by one-eighth. 
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The Coal Controller wants to limit this increase to 10 per 
cent. whilst in several coalfields employers and workmen 
have actually agreed to 12 or 13 per cent. If the 
Miners’ Federation accepts Mr. Bonar Law’s proposal 
it places itself, for three months, as completely in the 
hands of the coalowners and the Government as 
Germany, last November, placed itself in the hands 
of the Allied Governments on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points. The “Keswick Convention” (new style) 
will probably, before this appears, have decided on a 
reasoned reply, requiring further ‘ guarantees.” 
* * * 


The aspect of the Irish question does change, though 
the solution—which the Government will have shortly 
to attempt to find, since they are compelled to replace 
the existing Home Rule Act—is not yet in sight. We 
ourselves have suggested that the ideal solution is the 
evacuation of Ireland by the English; which would, we 
think, result in a compromise which perhaps nothing 
else can effect. Sir Edward Carson's latest speech 
suggests that he at least will never consent to compromise 
unless his hand is forced by some such decisive action. 
But if he continues along his present lines he may end 
by losing British sympathy to such an extent that 
Ulster may actually, in the last resort, be regarded here 
with even more antipathy than Nationalist Ireland has 
been. When everybody else, even his former 
“ galloper’’ Lord Birkenhead, is alive to the necessity 
of a settlement which will satisfy Nationalists without 
coercing Ulster, Sir Edward Carson still cares for nothing 
but the status quo, and breathes threats of rebellion just 
as though this were 1914. Five years ago he had 
backers here. To-day the Times is “left” of where 
English Home Rulers were then, and the Daily Mail 
calls Sir Edward a Bolshevist. His reply, that there is 
such a thing as Bolshevism in journalism, may be true, 
but isnoanswer. The essential thing which the English- 

rosperous classes seem to have got hold of is that Sir 

dward threatens “direct action’ to achieve his 
political aims, and that what is sauce for the Ulster 
goose is sauce for the mining gander. How can they 
produce theories to indict Mr. Smillie and throw them 
away the next moment when Sir Edward Carson comes 
up with a threat not of laying down tools, but of taking 
up rifles against a hypothetical decision of the British 
Parliament ? Meanwhile, on this side as on the other, 
the idea of Dominion Home Rule with guarantees for 
Ulster is spreading. 

* * og 


Although the speech in which President Wilson 
commended the Treaty to the Senate was delivered 
on July 10th, the full text was not available, and then 
only through the enterprise of the Times, until July 16th. 
It was a rather long speech for Mr. Wilson and more 
general in character than was expected. The President 
devoted almost half of it to an exposition of America’s 
role in the war and in the future as a world power, 
while the rest was taken up chiefly with an argument 
for the League and the Covenant as an absolute necessity 
in view of the tasks which were “ inseparable from the 
settlements of peace.” In this connection he made the 
somewhat surprising statement that many difficulties 
“lay in circumstances, not often men,” for “ almost 
without exception, the men who led had caught the 
true, full vision of the problems of peace as an indivisible 
whole.” The Treaty was not exactly what they would 
have written, but the results, he believed, would bear 
the test. The conflict inthe Senate opened on the 14thand 
is expected to be long and bitter. The President 
demands ratification of the Treaty as it stands. The 
Foreign Relations Committee, which is controlled by 
the Republicans, has so far been unable to frame a 
set of reservations upon which the various sections of 
the opposition-can unite, while Senator Lodge reopened 
his assault by denouncing the Shantung surrender. 


The President’s victory is assumed to be certain: the 
entire American public wants the immediate conclusion 
of peace and the full resumption of trade with Europe. 
Mr. Wilson, moreover, will shortly enter upon his tour 
in the West. In the course of it he will be required to 
meet the definite attacks upon the Covenant, especially 
as regards the Monroe Doctrine, the implications of 
Article X, and the accusation made again this week 
by Senator Johnson, that the Covenant is a purely 


British product. 
* * * 


The public sittings of the Joint Committee on the 
India Bill began two days ago, with the examination 
of Sir James Meston, finance member of the Viceroy’s 
council. The hearings are likely to continue for several 
weeks. It is understood that the Committee of fourteen 
members contains an element strongly opposed to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of dual government in 
the provinces. Should this scheme be condemned by 
the majority, a complete reshaping of the Bill would be 
necessary and the reforms would certainly be imperilled. 
The Cabinet, however, is committed: it cannot fall 
short of the declaration upon responsible government 
made to India in 1917. There is, meanwhile, no 
denying that conditions in India are anything but 
favourable to the progress and acceptance of constitu- 
tional reforms. The most moderate members of the 
Indian deputations now in London continue to draw 
public attention to the excessive rigour of the Executive 
in the Punjab, especially the number and harshness of 
the sentences imposed by the courts-martial set up 
after the disturbances last spring. The Government, 
we understand, is sending out Lord Cave as the head of a 
small commission of inquiry. Its findings can only be 
satisfactory if the investigation is made to cover the 
policy of the Punjab administration before the riots 
and since the establishment of martial law. Events 
in the Punjab are reverberating through the whole of 
India, and the Viceroy’s position is being made more 
difficult by the revival of the agitation upon the treat- 
ment of Indian settlers in South Africa under the 
restrictive Land and Training Bill now passing its final 
stages in the Union Parliament. 

* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Income Tax concession to married 
people will probably be the most, if not the only, 
popular feature of this year’s Finance Act. The 
abatement allowed in respect of a wife is to be raised 
from £25 to £50, thus in effect relieving tens of thousands 
of families of the liability to pay any Income Tax at all. 
This undoubtedly is a step in the right direction, just 
as the proposal that the separate incomes of husband 
and wife should be se ates = assessed would be a step 
in the wrong one. The argument that the law as it 
stands penalises marriage, and thus causes immorality, 
need not be taken seriously, until someone produces 
a case of a couple who have decided to “live in sin” 
in order to pay less Income Tax. Even if the case 
were produced, we confess we should remain disposed 
to suspect that the couple concerned had some other 
reason for the course they had chosen. At all events, 
separate assessment would not only involve a loss of 
£20,000,000 per annum to the Exchequer, but would 
create an anomaly far more serious than any of the 
admitted anomalies of the present law. “Ability to 
pay” is the only just basis of assessment; and to 
propose that a family in which the man earns, say, 
£400 and the wife has no income should pay a sub- 
stantially heavier tax than a family in which the man 
earns only £200 whilst the wife has a private income of 
£200, is simply to propose the creation of a glaring 
injustice. It is the latter family, if either, which has 
the greater ability to pay, since where half the family 
income is unearned there is less necessity to save for 
old age. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR 


ABOUR and Socialist demonstrations against the 
LD war in Russia are to take place in Great 
Britain, France and Italy during the next day 

or two. If they do nothing more than to force the 
governments of Western Europe to face the facts of 
the Russian situation, they will have achieved their 
purpose. For the facts speak for themselves. They 
admit of only one interpretation and, so far as other 
countries are concerned, of only one policy towards 
Russia. Tae New StatesMan has been accused of 
Bolshevik leanings. We will only say that we are 
very far indeed from being conscious of any bias in 
that direction. We have consistently opposed the 
policy of intervention in any form on the plain common- 
sense ground that it was bound to fail. If intervention 
on a large scale had been feasible eighteen months 
ago, with a view to the immediate establishment of a 
democratic government in Moscow, we should have 
had nothing to say against it. But by the end of 1918 
the opportunity had passec. We declared in January 
our conviction that no Russian Army could crush the 
Soviet Government by force of arms. We repeated 
that conviction at the height of Koltchak’s successes in 
the spring, when the interventionist oracles of London 
and Paris were confidently expecting him to be in 
Moscow in a few weeks. We repeat it again now with 
reference to Denikin’s victorious advance. It is not 
a matter of prophecy, but of simple deduction from 
facts which are plain to all who choose to look at them 
with eyes unblinded by anti-Bolshevist emotion. 
Bolshevism is doubtless an enemy of capitalism, but 
it is much more seriously an enemy of every form of 
reasonable Socialism or sane democratic progress. It 
is the reductio ad absurdum of Socialist theory and 
practice. It was bound to break down, and it has 
broken down. It has only survived so long because its 
opponents in Russia have consented temporarily to 
sink political differences in defence of the Revolution. 
The important thing is that when its inevitable end 
comes, it should not be left in a position to claim that 
it was broken down by outside force. Such a claim is 
its sole chance of rehabilitation after its disastrous 
history during the past eighteen months. Lenin’s 
greatest triumph is not what he has achieved in Russia, 
but the panic which he has succeeded in creating 
throughout Western Europe. Even so courageous a 
representative of the governing class of this country 
as Mr. Winston Churchill, who was never afraid, we 
believe, of Hindenburg, palpably trembles with anger 
and apprehension at the name of Lenin. For him and 
for most of his class, the Bolshevik is a much more 
terrible enemy than the Hun, and Bolshevism the 
greatest of all the dangers which threaten civilisation. 
The truth, on the contrary, we should say is that 
Bolshevism is the greatest piece of bluff that ever 
frightened the property owners of a continent. They 
may be all the better for their fright, but it is high time 
they recovered from it, and began to make up their 
minds what they really intend to do about Bolshevism. 
The issue has been clouded and confused by stories 
of Bolshevist atrocities. Atrocities are irrelevant where 
struggles in Eastern Europe are concerned. Both 
sides as a rule are equally guilty. As between Denikin 
and Lenin the latter is probably far the more humane ; 
for it is admitted on all hands that personally he has 
tried to prevent excesses of any kind. Denikin flogs 
selected prisoners to death or buries them alive, with 





the best of motives from his own point of view. It is 
impossible to imagine Lenin ordering such punishments. 
But as between the rank and file there is probably 
nothing to pick. The only important difference is that 
the Bolshevists execute bankers and aristocrats while 
Denikin’s and Koltchak’s men only execute workmen. 
The difference is serious, of course, as Mr. Churchill 
realises, but it is not the difference between humanity 
and brutal bestiality. To exploit atrocity stories in 
connection with the struggle in Russia—whether on 
one side or the other—is mere obscurantism. It is 
just that which, by creating a fog of vehement passions 
and recrimination, has led us into the futile and pro- 
foundly humiliating position in which we now find our- 
selves. The man whom we have recognised and aided 
is hopelessly beaten; our “allies” on the Baltic coast 
have given up their advance on Petrograd ; we ourselves 
are perforce withdrawing our troops from Archangel ; 
yet we are not prepared to make peace ! 

Prejudice apart, the position has been sufficiently 
clear for months past. Every reputable observer, 
English or American, who has been to Moscow since 
last autumn, has come back with substantially the same 
story. Bolshevism is utterly discredited. Its only 
strength lies in the fact that in face of the attacks of 
Koltchak, Denikin, the White Finns, and the Allies, 
the Bolshevik junta can successfully pose as the de- 
fenders of the revolution and retain public support on 
that ground. There were indications that Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson realised this in the spring. 
The latter, at any rate, has acted on it to the extent 
of withdrawing American troops from Archangel and 
refusing to have anything more to do with intervention. 
And the former seems only to have been prevented from 
acting on it also by the protests of a Press and a Parlia- 
ment which, deprived of any real knowledge of the 
situation in Russia, have allowed themselves to be 
led away by the flood of passionate misinformation which 
the emigrés have known so well how to supply. But 
there is no excuse now, at all events, for not realising 
the truth. The whole case for intervention, whether 
in the form of military operations on our own account 
or of help to the counter-revolutionary armies, rests 
on the assumption that the Bolshevik regime is a tyranny 
maintained by a small group of fanatics against the 
will of the vast majority of the people, who look to us 
and those whom we are supporting to deliver them. 
That assumption, untenable as it always was for 
those who took the trouble to look behind the veil 
erected by the atrocity-mongers, has been rendered 
palpably absurd by the events of the last two months. 
To say that the achievements of the Red Army are 
remarkable is altogether to understate the case. It has 
opposed the Allied forces in the north in such strength 
as to make withdrawal a difficult operation. It has 
driven back the Finns in the north-west. It has 
successfully defended Petrograd against the forces of 
Rodzianko and Judenich. It has fought the Esthonians 
and overrun the Baltic provinces. Further south it 
is fighting the Polish armies. Further south, again, it 
has been fighting Petlura in the Ukraine. In the 
south-west it has retreated before Denikin and the 
British tanks, but appears now to be rallying and 
holding its own even there. In the east it has utterly 
defeated the enormous forces which were at Koltchak’s 
disposal in the spring and driven them back hundreds 
of miles, and this in spite of its inferiority in guns and 
military material of every sort. Considered as a whole 
these are amazing feats. When it is remembered what 
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they imply, not only in the matter of numbers and 
fighting spirit, but in the matter of organisation behind 
the lines, of the production of food and munitions, and 
their transport and distribution amongst six or seven 
different fronts hundreds of miles apart, in face of a 
terrible deficiency of rolling stock and a chronic economic 
crisis at the heart of things, the whole legend of the 
“little gang of Jews and Chinese ”’ ruling an oppressed 
people by methods of barbarous terrorism falls to pieces. 
Never in the history of the world were such things done— 
and done, be it remembered, in a country utterly 
exhausted by four years of warfare—without the loyal 
devotion of enormous masses of men and women, 
whether in the ranks of the army or in the munition 
works and the supply services behind the front. We 
believe the Bolsheviks are in a small minority in Russia, 
but it is plain beyond all possibility of doubt that 
somehow or other they have contrived during the 
past few months to win and hold the voluntary support 
of the Russian people, if not for their general aims at 
least for their immediate and practical task of freeing 
Russia from the threats of foreign. intervention or 
monarchist reaction. Koltchak and Denikin and 
Judenich and General Ironside at Archangel are not 
fighting Bolshevism, they are fighting Russia. And 
when they stop fighting Russia there are ample grounds 
for believing that Russia will fight Bolshevism and 
make an end of it. 

Suppose, however, that in this we are wrong. Suppose 
that the Soviet Government, freed from the necessity 
of fighting external enemies, proves able to retain 
and strengthen its authority throughout Russia. Such a 
supposition is only possible if we ignore all that is known 
about the moral failure and unpopularity of Bolshevism 
and the steady abandonment by the Government of one 
after another of the characteristic principles of Bolshevik 
doctrine ; but for the sake of argument let us make it. 
Even then, how is the position to be bettered by the 
policy of half-hearted war which we are at present 
pursuing ? It is true that it is becoming more half- 
hearted than ever, but it is going on. What can the 
interventionists hope for? It is admitted that we can 
send no more troops; on the contrary, we are with- 
drawing those who are already there. And in spite of 
all the moral and material support which we have 
given to its enemies, the Red Army is victorious or 
holding its own everywhere except against Denikin. 
But Denikin’s advance, even if it does not end in 
dramatic disaster like Koltchak’s, is doomed to ultimate 
failure. The problem of communications is already 
becoming serious and, if the advance of the spear-head 
of tanks continues, will almost certainly soon become 
insoluble. The fact is that an advance on Moscow from 
the south, involving the occupation and administration 
of half Russia before the’ capital is reached, is not a 
practicable operation with such forces as Denikin has, 
or has any prospect of having, at his disposal. More- 
over, as a shrewd critic remarked the. other day: If 
Denikin overcomes all the difficulties of the march to 
Moscow, he will immediately be faced with the still 
more difficult task of marching back again—to suppress 
the troubles which will inevitably arise in his rear. 
Any success he may achieve is a mere postponement 
of the inevitable end. Russia can only be liberated 
and pacified by a movement which embodies the spirit 
of proletarian freedom which has been created amongst 
the people by two and a-half years of revolution. 
Between that spirit and the spirit of a Denikin there is an 
unbridgable gulf, a stark opposition which the existence 


and the feats of the Red Army sufficiently illustrate and 
confirm. The British tanks are merely prolonging the 
agony and deepening the hatred of England which 
Bolshevik propaganda has sown so widely amongst the 
Russian masses. They cannot produce a “ military 
decision’ because a military decision is intrinsically 
impossible in the circumstances which at present 
prevail in Russia. 

What, we repeat, do the interventionists hope for ? 
Will Mr. Churchill declare his confidence in Denikin’s 
ability to conquer and rule Russia? We are sure he 
will not. And as for Koltchak, the Times correspondent 
at his headquarters wired on July 10th; “It means a 
fresh start on an entirely new system, and another year 
of fighting before we reach Moscow.”” Everyone knows 
now that Koltchak will never reach Moscow. On the 
very lowest ground Mr. Churcliill’s policy has failed 
disastrously. He has committed us to backing the wrong 
horse at an enormous cost which we shall never recover. 
Meanwhile, the Germans, with their infinitely greater 
knowledge of Russia, are backing the right horse. 
Without entering into official relations with the Soviet 
Government they are encouraging private intercourse 
and trade of every kind. And if Mr. Churchill’s policy 
of a limited liability war, without sacrifices and without 
hopes, remains the policy of this country, the Germans 
have an excellent prospect of penetrating and dominat- 
ing Russia commercially and politically far more com- 
pletely than they ever did before the war. 


THE PRICE WAR 


HE decision of the Cabinet to put six shil- 
lings per ton on the price of coal—with the 
offer to ‘postpone execution temporarily if 
the Miners’ Federation will quietly accept 

the Government terms as to piecework rates, for 
that is what the required undertaking not to 
strike would mean—may prove to be the first 
shot in a long campaign. What is at issue in this 
and other conflicts about rising prices is much 
more than the general public of consumers, and perhaps 
also the members of the Cabinet, quite understand. 
In one sense, it is a fight as to who shall bear the pecuni- 
ary cost of the war (or rather of the repayment of our 
indebtedness), the parties being, on the one hand, the 
producers by hand or by brain, and on the other, the 
owners, whether millionaire captains of industry, or 
merely idle rentiers of the nation’s means of production. 
In a still wider sense, it may even be visualised as part 
of the struggle to maintain the ory System as 
the dominant method of industrial and commercial 
organisation, and the making of profit as its all-suffi- 
cient motive, measure and guide. This, and nothing 
short of this, is really put at issue by the universal 
panic about the soaring prices of everything that we 
eat, or drink, or wear, or smoke, or use, against which 
a perplexed Cabinet has nothing better to offer than 
a highly expert Select Committee, which, we may be 
sure, will not be on the model of the Coal Industry 
Commission. 

What is happening about the prices of commodities 
can be more easily » Beer! than appreciated. There 
is a universal ivetion in the supply, all the world 
over, of practically every commodity; a dislocation 
caused mainly by the direct disruptions of war, but 
also aggravated by the war's indirect result in a currency 
upheaval. There is also some aggregate shortage in 
the actual production of certain commodities, caused 
by war devastations and diversions, and temporarily 
aggravated in certain cases by a rapid increase of demand. 
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It seems clear, for instance, that this country and France 
are both eat'ng far more than they did a year ago, 
whilst producing less food; and possibly even Central 
Europe is slowly becoming less starved, without increase 
of its own production. Reparation of war damage is 
now going on, however slowly. But it is not so much 
the aggregate world shortage of certain commodities 
that is being felt as the succession of temporary insuffi- 
ciencies throughout all Europe, our own country not 
excluded, of the things that each locality is demanding. 
This state of perpetual, though usually transient 
searcity is largely caused by lack of transport—Europe 
has “let down” all its means of transport, and cannot 
even bring away from the quays of America and 
Australasia all that is still being heaped up there—and 
partly by a failure in the working of the system of 
commercial distribution. The latter failure it is that 
will bear the brunt of the popular disapproval. A 
general insufficiency in the labour supply—this, too 
more as a result of dislocation than of any actual short- 
age, seeing that Europe’s loss of men in “killed and 
missing’ has been partly counterbalanced by the 
five years’ stoppage of emigration—coupled with a 
general sentiment in favour of money wages keeping 
pace with increasing cost of living, has enabled the wage- 
earners in this and some other countries to get such 
suceessive increases as to give to the wage-earning 
class, as a whole perhaps as large a real income in 
commodities as before the war. These increases in 
money wages are necessarily reflected in money prices, 
with the result of causing great hardship to those with 
fixed incomes, and to those millions who have not 
shared in war bonuses. But the increase in money 
wages is itself seized on as an all-sufficient excuse for 
the staggering increases in the price of commodities, 
(as in clothes, boots and brushes), into which other 
factors enter. The failure of the hierarchy of manu- 
facturers, merchants, dealers, agents and shopkeepers 
to fulfil their function, that is, to get into the hands 
of the consumers the goods that these desire, when and 
where and in the quantity demanded, is, of course, to 
be attributed in large measure directly to the above- 
mentioned world shortage of certain commodities, to 
the breakdown of transport, and to the almost universal 
succession of local scarcities which these difficulties 
produce. But there is, it is suggested, something more 
in it, something that makes prices higher than they 
need be in proportion to wages and costs, and higher 
all round ; and that is a half-conscious determination, 
on the part of those who own the instruments of pro- 
duction and control the industrial and commercial 
system, that they, like the wage-earners, are to continue 
to get out of it for themselves a share no smaller than 
before the war. They are, in truth, “ profiteering” 
in the sense that Mr. Lloyd George gave to the term ; 
that is tosay, not taking for themselves a fair remunera- 
tion for the services they are personally rendering, 
but taking (as used to be’ thought to be the duty of 
every business man) “all that they can get.” And 
what they can get is exceptionally large. Neither the 
public nor the Government has yet given sufficient 
heed to the findings of the Committee on Trusts and 
Combinations. Before that Committee there came 
representatives of practically every great industry, 
who avowed, without apology, their formation of 
agreements, cartels, rings, trusts and consolidations, 
having for their object the supersession of competition 
among capitalist producers, in order that both produc- 
tion and price might be “ regulated” in such a way as 
to produce, for the owners of the industry, the largest 
possible net income. Each manufacturer, merchant or 


shipowner remains honestly under the impression that, 
in the world of industry generally, freedom of competi- 
tion still continues, except only in the articles which 
he has to buy, and which he finds increasingly ‘“ held 
up” against him; and except only in his own trade, 





which, as he will tell you, was “in a shocking state ”’ 
before the war, owing to “ cut-throat competition,” 
against which there is now a “‘ gentlemen's agreement ”’ 
for a regulation of output, each man having his “ quota” ; 
and often also a collective fixing of the price of the 
product. The Committee on Trusts points out that 
it cannot now be assumed that any commodity will be 
sold for no more than its fair cost of production. The 
price will be as much as the highly organised combina- 
tions can get out of the consumer. And the aggregate 
of what the consumer can be induced to pay is nearly 
always increased by a succession of transient scarcities 
—for most things more will be got if less is sold— 
especially if the consumers can be persuaded that there 
is an acceptable explanation of the shortage. For 
example, a real local scarcity of, say, cheese, lasting 
perhaps only two or three weeks and leading to high 
prices by competition amongst purchasers, may be 
sufficient to induce consumers to pay the higher prices 
for six months after the scarcity has ceased. The 
enormous profits once more being reaped by the ship- 
owners ; the fortunes that are to-day being piled up 
by the woollen manufacturers ; the swollen dividends 
of the joint stoek companies in the distributive trade, 
whether in grocery, meat or soft goods; and, generally, 
the rapid growth in profits that is being revealed to 
the supertax officials, are only indications of what is 
happening over the whole realm of British industry 
andcommerce. To its own surprise, the business world is 
finding the dislocations of peace actually as profitable 
as were the dislocations of war, four years of which 
made the aggregate wealth of the property-owning 
class in this country—so Dr. Stamp told us—five thou- 
sand million pounds greater than it was in 1913. 
At present we are sailing gaily along this sea of 
apparent prosperity, all classes seeming to be able to 
get for themselves as much as they did before, if not 
more, and yet producing no more, and perhaps, all 
things taken into account, not so much. We disguise 
from ourselves the impossibility of sharing out more 
than we produce by perpetual new inflation—how many 
millions of additional “ effective demand” in bank 
currency has not the new loan created? Beyond 
us is the dark ocean of financial difficulty in which 
Europe is plunged, from the Urals to the Atlantic, 
which may well mean, presently, not only bankruptcy, 
but also social chaos. Meanwhile, even our own Govern- 
ment goes on getting deeper and deeper into debt. 
The nation will presently find itself pulled up with 
a jerk. How that jerk will come no one can foresee. 
But with practically the whole of the ten million wage- 
earning families determined not to let go their hold on 
the standard of life to which they are accustomed, and 
with the million or two families of the property-owning 
and business classes equally determined to continue 
to draw their rents, dividends and profits, undiminished, 
if not increased, there is bound to come a struggle. 
The first idea of the employers was that the money 
rates of wages could be generally lowered, and the 
Trade Unions, in stress of unemployment, brought to 
heel. A frontal attack on the rates of wages was seen, 
however, to be inexpedient. What is now happening 
is an insidious getting back in prices (as in railway and 
tram fares) what has to be paid in wages. Profits, 
and behind them rent and interest, are being main- 
tained, and even increased, by the “ regulation” of 
competition in such a way as to yield to the business 
world, as a whole, considerably larger incomes on aetually 
a smaller aggregate turnover. (The Coal Controller, 
for instance, has proceeded throughout on the plan of 
increasing the rate of profit per ton allowed to the 
London coal merchants, in proportion to the diminution 
in the number of tons dealt with, so as to enable them 
to maintain their incomes whilst doing less business.) 
The workmen, when they secure a@ reduction in their 
hours of labour, do the same with" regard to their hourly 
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wage-rate. Something will have to “ give” somewhere. 
There are, of course, more ways than one of “ milk- 
ing’ the wages that we cannot avoid paying. The 
Government, which cannot bring itself even to try to 
revent the occurrence of unemployment, in the ways 
in which it is officially advised that it can be done, 
is now considering how, by universal insurance, to make 
the wage-earners themselves provide the Unemploy- 
ment Benefit that the Cabinet dares not withdraw. 
There are even projects for a universal Income Tax to 
be deducted in percentages from all wages. One of 
the early forms in which the same problem comes up 
is,in fact, that of who is to pay the war debt. Even if 
workers and owners were sharing among themselves 
no more than the whole product, there would still 
remain the problem of how to take out of that product, 
without cutting into either share, the three or four 
hundred million pounds a year that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer needs. Either we must clear off the 
debt by some form of capital levy—which most econo- 
mists now advise as being, financially, the best course— 
or we must abstract from our incomes a huge propor- 
tion. Will this be taken as Income Tax, in proportion 
to “ Ability to Pay ;” or loaded on prices by Customs 
and Excise Duties? The Budget will accordingly be 
a strategic move in the “ Price War.” There is, at 
bottom, always one and the same point at issue. Can 
the py gery and employing classes, numbering 
in all its kinds and grades less than a fifth of the whole, 
so manipulate things as to continue to obtain for its 
members such a share of the annual product as to keep 
them at or above (say) the thousand a year level, whilst 
leaving the four-fifths of the community who are wage- 
earners at no more than the present level of the artisan 
or labourer? This, and nothing less than this, is the 
meaning of the “ Price War.” 
We see no way out but a steady progress towards 
a greater equality in the distribution of the National 
Income. So long as it is assumed that rents and 
dividends and profits must continue to be paid, in their 
present swollen proportions, to the owners of land and 
capital, merely because these families choose to “ live 
by owning, ” and to the managers of industry, in return 
for their services, at a rate a hundred times as great as 
we allow either to the artisan or to the University 
professor, so long can we find solvency only in com- 
pelling the wage-earning class to accept a lower wage. 
Neither the Unionist nor the Liberal statesman will 
contemplate as possible any scaling down of rents, 
dividends and profits. Neither will yet admit that to 
solve the ah at of transport, coal and power in 
such a way as to get the conditions of national efficiency 
absolutely demands unification; and unification involves 
national ownership. Neither, accordingly, can bring 
himself to move towards any national reorganisation 
of industry. It may be foreseen that we shall fail 
even to get continued, in any efficient manner, the 
control of prices that we began two years too late. 
No responsible statesman seems to be aware that profit- 
making is not a motive to which the conduct of industry 
can nowadays safely be entrusted. The Labour Party, 
with all its shortcomings, is the only political party 
that realises the gravity of the issue—which indeed, in 
Labour and the New Social Order it foresaw—and has a 
definite page for meeting it. The Government 
actually knows the remedy, and has applied it with the 
greatest success (e.g., in the woollen trade), What. is 
necessary in industry after industry that we leave in 
private ownership is (a) Government purchase and 
control of the material; (b) exact “‘ costing” of each 
Stage of manufacture and distribution ; (c) rigid fixing 
of maximum prices at each stage, according to the 
ascertained minimum practicable expense of production. 
But this sort of ‘‘ Measurement and Publicity” leaves 
to the capitalist no chance of making “ profit,” except 
by relative efficiency ; and it cuts at the yery root of 


the Capitalist system. . Rather than reintroduce such 
a remedy for excessive prices, nine-tenths of the existing 
House of Commons would, in their present temper, 
prefer to face a General Strike ! 


THE DEMOBILISED MAN AND 
THE TRADE UNIONS 


N almost every country that has been at war, soldiers 

I and sailors, both those who are discharged and those 

who are still serving, are a material factor in the 
unrest and disquiet which universally prevail. Organisations 
and counter-organisations spring up everywhere to represent 
the interests, or mobilise or direct the power of the discharged 
men. Spontaneous organisations, ranging from Soviets 
to ad hoc grievance committees and deputations, are formed 
in the ranks of the armies as soon as the immediate pressure 
of warfare is removed. There are associations of ex-soldiers 
and ex-sailors without political or class connection, there 
are associations closely linked up with the Labour movement, 
and there are counter-associations, usually unsuccessful 
ones, formed by agitated Government departments in order 
to provide a harmless and possibly “ useful” outlet for the 
energies of ex-service men. 

All this movement of voluntary association among the 
men who have served in the late war has a real meaning 
behind it, and rests upon real grievances and aspirations. 
The refusal of branch after branch of the various ex-soldiers’ 
associations to take part in the official celebration of peace 
is a symptom of a real, and what may be a dangerous, 
dissatisfaction. Sir Douglas Haig’s outburst before a 
Government Committee, even if we do not agree with his 
diagnosis of the situation, is also a significant demonstration. 
There is no denying that the vast body of the soldiers 
who have taken part in the war are acutely discontented. 
Those who are still waiting for demobilisation are chafing 
to return to civil life; those who have returned are not 
finding civil life, or the treatment which they receive in 
their capacity as civilians, all that they expected it to be. 

There is here a double dissatisfaction. Although this 
country, owing to its pre-war voluntary system, compares 
favourably with its Continental neighbours, it has been 
our custom, in common with them, to underpay and ill-use 
the fighting man. Service pay and conditions have been 
slightly improved during the present war, and pensions 
and allowances very much improved; but they are still 
immensely below any standard which can be defended 
as reasonable. 

A reason for their remaining so, despite the ceaseless 
agitation for improvement carried on throughout the war 
bv the Labour movement with a few allies from other classes, 
is the enormous cost involved. When wars become battles 
of whole nations, the cost of even a tiny improvement in 
the pay of the warrior, or the pension of the disabled man, 
at once becomes an immense burden. There are only a 
million coal-miners, and what a pother we are making 
about comparatively slight readjustments of their conditions. 
Yet in their case the charge resulting from accidents and 
diseases is small indeed compared with the huge casualty 
lists of the trade of war. 

Thus the service man has grievances enough arising 
directly out of his conditions of service and his pension if 
he is disabled. But, when he returns to civil life, he finds 
a new crop of grievances ready to harvest. He returns 
to a country in which industry is dislocated and 
unemployment widespread ; if he has a job to go back to, 
or finds a new one, he soon realises that factory conditions 
leave much to be desired, and that the grinding monotony 
of workshop life is hard to revert to after the more varied 
and spacious, if often far more onerous and disagreeable, 

conditions of warfare. He has been so often told that he 
is the saviour of his country that he expects to find, on his 
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return, some measure of gratitude. But, whether the 
gratitude exists or not, he soon becomes aware that it has 
little influence on his actual position. If an employer 
refuses to reinstate him, or will do so only in a worse 
position than he held before the war, he may enlist the 
activity of a Government department or of a Trade Union 
on his behalf ; but where he has no such pledge of 
reinstatement to fall back upon, he often finds that his 
years of absence have merely made him a less eligible 
employee in industry, and thereby reduced his chances 
of a job and his earning capacity when a job is found. 
If he has a mind to settle on the land, he naturally expects, 
in view of widely advertised election promises, that some 
provision will have been made in order to enable him to do 
so; but he soon finds that all the schemes of land settlement 
are on paper, and that hardly enough has been done, or 
even planned, to make up the arrears of ordinary civilian 
small-holdings that have occurred during the war. In 
short, the returned soldier finds that he is no longer a 
“ khaki hero,” but a common working-man. 

If a soldier returns disabled, there are further difficulties 
before him. He receives a pension, not by way of 
compensation—for there can be no compensation in such a 
case—but in order to maintain his standard of living. 
With this pension, calculated to fit the degree of his 
disablement, he sets out to find a job. He discovers early 
in his search that the principle that it is good business 
to buy labour in the cheapest market applies to him. The 
employer desires to buy his labour cheap, and, if he accepts 
the job at less than the agreed rate, the ex-soldier finds 
himself in conflict with the Trade Union, one of the main 
functions of which is to maintain the rate. Even in the 
Post Office, a branch of the Government service, this 
difficulty arises; for the Postmaster-General’s terms for 
the employment of partially disabled men have drawn 
strong protests from the Post Office Trade Unions. 

It is easy, at this point, as Sir Douglas Haig has done, 
to turn upon the Trade Unions and lay upon them the blame 
for this most unsatisfactory position. But it is surely clear 
that the Trade Unions have no alternative but to preserve 
the standard rate, and to see that, where deductions from 
the rate are necessary in the case of disabled men, the 
deductions are fairly proportionate to the degree of 
disablement and no more. Collective bargaining is the 
method which has become established for the determination 
of wage-rates, and if the Trade Unions did not exercise 
it in these cases, they would merely be aiding and abetting 
the exploitation of disabled men, besides running a 
considerable risk of undermining the standard of living 
established by their efforts. 

There is the more serious charge that the Unions are 
endeavouring, in certain cases, to exclude disabled men 
altogether and even to restrict the employment of ex-soldiers 
on the ground that they are “ dilutees.””. Where such a 
charge is made, the onus of proof lies on those who make 
it, and the specific instances which have been adduced 
have, so far, broken down under eXamination. It has been 
found either that the quarrel has arisen over the rates 
and conditions under which the ex-soldiers are to be employed 
or, in the case of skilled crafts, as to their possession or lack 
of the technical qualifications necessary for carrying on 
the trade. In these cases, the question is really no more 
than a part of the big general issue between “ skilled ”’ 
and “ less skilled ” workers generally. It is not the fault of 
the Trade Unions if the ex-soldier suffers some of the 
buffets of this controversy ; but it is also hardly surprising 
if the sufferer himself is annoyed. 

The plain fact is that the industrial system under which 
we live is not built upon a basis which encourages either 
generosity or justice. It assumes that the right way of 
dealing with labour is to allow it to find its own level in 
a free market. The conditions created by this assumption 


having proved to be intolerable, combination among the 
workers has arisen as a remedy. The only way in which 


this sort of combination has been able to act has been 
the negative way of fencing round the operations of industry 
with a vast system of rules and regulations, upon the 
enforcement of which the maintenance of tolerable conditions 
for the whole body of workers depends. The exceptiona] 
conditions created by the war have strained this system 
almost to breaking-point, and it is plain that only substantial 
readjustments can enable it to meet the strain. But 
the chief part of the trouble is that the system is in a high 
degree inelastic, and that it is far easier to break than to 
bend into conformity with the new conditions. 

Thus, the ex-service man often feels himself a wanderer 
in an unfriendly land. He bumps up against obstacles 
of which he knows nothing, and whose nature he finds it 
hard to understand. It seems to him that it ought to be 
a comparatively simple thing so to organise society as to 
pension fairly and handsomely his disabled comrades, 
and to furnish himself with a reasonable job in which he 
can hope to find a useful sphere of service. When he 
encounters difficulties, there are not wanting interested 
persons to tell him that these are created by wicked Trade 
Unions, which stand in the way of the good intentions 
of benevolent employers and of a paternal Government. 
Sir Douglas Haig appears to have formed that simple 
deduction, perhaps all-unaware that one of the principal 
institutions for finding employment for ex-officers is engaged 
in supplying blacklegs to take the place of Trade Unionists 
on strike, and that some of his own ex-officers have refused 
to take up the posts offered under such conditions. 

At any rate, the deduction is easily made, and, where it 
is made, it serves to obscure the fact that it is the 
Government’s obligation to provide for the absorption 
of ex-service men in civil occupations on fair terms, and that, 
if this absorption cannot be carried through without 
considerable reorganisation of the industrial system and 
considerably increased expenditure of public money, it 
is the duty of the Government to secure these readjustments 
and to incur this expenditure in order to afford the necessary 
guarantees of fair treatment. Direct legal compulsion 
to employ service men and disabled men would almost 
certainly be useless. The problem is far larger than that. 
The problem of the ex-soldier is essentially the same as 
that of the ordinary civilian worker—the problem of restoring 
industry to successful functioning, and of providing 
reasonable opportunities to all who are ready to work. 
But to say this is not to deny that the ex-service man who 
finds himself ‘‘ out of it” has a special grievance, because 
he has given a special service. So long as industry is 
dislocated and unemployment prevalent, ex-service men 
will continue to organise and their organisations to be 
potential and actual sources of unrest. Moreover, it is 
plain that, as unrest issues in action, the discharged man, 
having the same grievances and needing the same remedies, 
will more and more, despite all attempts to prevent that 
result, find himself impelled to join forces with organised 
Labour in pressing for a ‘‘ new social order ” in which there 
will be room for all to do their service to the community 
in a freer and more reasonable social atmosphere. 


A SOUR FACE AT THE FEAST 


HE ancient Egyptians—it was the Egyptians, 
was it not ?—have often been applauded for 
the custom of having a coffin brought into 
the room just when they were enjoying them- 

selves most heartily at dinner. It was certainly a 
dramatic way of recognising the fact that nothing 1s 
quite so splendid as we think it is. Perfect happiness 1s 
an illusion, At the shoulder of the guest stands the 
waiter pouring out the champagne, but a little behind 
the waiter stands a ghostlier figure, with Memento mort 
written across his brow, looking down on the bubbles 
in the glass. There is a school of philosophers who have 
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no quarrel with bubbles. They bid us enjoy ourselves 
all the more while we can because the time for enjoy- 
ment isso short. Life at its best is for them the rejoicing 
and open-eyed flight of a moth towards the flame of the 
candle. There is an element of sadness, however, in 
most of the Epicureans that suggests that they too 
hunger, not after momentary ecstasy, but after per- 
manent happiness. In their philosophy of pleasure 
they are merely making the best of a bad business. 
They differ from the rest of us, not in insisting on being 
happy, but in refusing to be happy at the price of 
illusion. They will not pretend, as most of us at times 
pretend, that it is possible to achieve a state of happiness 
only less enduring than bronze. They know that it is 
not in human nature to climb to the highest peak of 
bliss and stay there. One has to come down into the 
valleys again for one’s meals or the medicine-bottle or 
to read about the suicide of Mrs. Atherton. Love, 
friendships, wine, victory, fame—any of these things 
may intoxicate us into the feeling that we have at last 
reached a aaarraee that can never pass away. The 

ast is but a background to our happiness; the future 

ut a mirror of it. We are as the gods, and can look 
down on Cesar and Napoleon and those luckless corpses 
that missed what we have won. It is as though we 
could hardly be happy unless we were allowed to deceive 
ourselves. We hail the royal moment as it comes into 
our lives: ‘‘O king, live for ever!” 

All is lost, however, when once we begin to reflect. 
To reflect is to doubt. It is, at least, to consider possible 
alternatives. Mystical exaltation may persuade us 
that the future is a holiday in Paradise. Reflection 
whispers to us that the only thing we can be certain of 
is change. But it is no use pretending we like this change. 
There is something in us that fights against even acknow- 
ledging it. Many children are melancholy at the 
thought that they will have to grow up. The boy who 
has just been made captain of the school football-team 
is miserable to think that one day he must leave it all 
for the sober world of the University. The under- 
graduate in his turn can hardly look forward without a 
pang to the descent into a drab world in which there 
is nothing to do but make a living. There are, no doubt, 
many people who are driven either by the spirit of adven- 
ture or by the misery of their present surroundings to 
welcome the prospect of change. Even they, however, 
as a rule, deceive themselves with the thought that the 
process of change will ultimately bring them to a per- 
manent place of delight. It takes a bold man to set 
out cheerfully on a journey that he thinks will have no 
end. The ordinary man longs for a home rather than 
a journey. He likes to tell himself either that he has 
arrived or that one day he will arrive. He would feel 
that he was disloyal in doubting it. The lover is not 
content to believe that his love will last, though in an 
altered form ; he longs for an assurance that it will last 
as an ecstasy and a forgetfulness of the hours. Even 
the politician will not surrender his dream of a finality 
in laws beyond which there will be no need for change. 
It is pathetic to study the writings of those mid-Victorian 
Whigs who believed that, with the passing of the 
Reform Act in 1832, they had placed England on a 
permanent pinnacle of liberty and that all she had to 
do was to rest there for ever. Mr. Gladstone would 
have seemed a dangerous revolutionary to the Whigs 
of 1882; the Liberals of to-day would seem revolu- 
tionaries to Mr. Gladstone ; the Liberals of to-morrow 
will do things the thought of which would make the 
Liberals of to-day weep for England. For man is in 
love with what he thinks are “ final solutions.” The 
fact that a solution is not a “final solution” makes 
many men denounce it as though it were a fraud. The 
working-classes could get all they want more easily to- 
day if they could persuade their critics that, having 
got it, they would be content for ever and ever. The 

rish could probably have got what they wanted in the 


time of Parnell if the Unionists had believed that Home 
Rule would be a “final settlement.’ Alas, there are 
no such things as final settlements. As to whether any 
great political change, either good or bad, is the begin- 
ning or the end of the journey, we can only be sure of 
one thing—it will not be the end. Socialism itself 
would not be the end of the journey any more than the 
establishment of a minimum wage. An Irish republic 
would not be the end of the journey any more than 
Home Rule. What the end of the journey is we do not 
know. We only know that we are going there and that 
we shall not get there in this flesh. We are like the 
exhausted woman in one of Mr. Hardy’s novels who 
could only struggle forward along the road by taking 
each street-lamp in turn as her objective. She would 
look at a lamp and say to herself, “* I. can get as far as 
that,’ and, having arrived at it, she would valiantly 
set out for the next lamp-post. The League of Nations 
itself may be but a lamp on the road, and not the end. 
The British Empire may be but a lamp on the way. 
Who knows? Would men work for such things with 
less passionate devotion if they did not see them as the 
ultimate goal—see them under the splendid illusion of 
permanence ? 

The worst of illusions is that they lead to disillusion. 
To arrive at a lamp-post when one wants to go to bed 
is a disheartening experience. Not being a bird, one 
cannot roost on a lamp-post. Something like this, 
however, has just happened to the world. After more 
than four years of fighting, what the world wanted most 
was a square meal and a comfortable bed, and lo, we 
find ourselves standing, hungry and forlorn, with the 
yellow light of peace mocking us from the top of a com- 
fortless iron pillar, and making it clear to us that this 
is only a stage in the journey and nothing like the end. 
We in England may not be hungry in an absolute sense, 
but we are short of many things and we are utterly 
weary. We are all the wearier because we had—almost 
necessarily—persuaded ourselves that Peace was a 
sort of Celestial City where we should have nothing to 
do but sit down and enjoy ourselves and talk over our 
adventures. The number of people who expected Peace 
to bring with her a train of miracles was, we are afraid, 
very large. We met one old gentleman who even 
hoped that he would be able to recover from the Germans 
the additional income-tax he had paid during the war. 
Few persons allowed themselves to be deceived to this 
extent. But multitudes appear to have had the idea 
that Peace would mean an almost immediate return 
to the pre-war world. They were extremely discon- 
tented with the pre-war world when they had it, but 
now they look back on it as to a Golden Age of abund- 
ance, when men enjoyed an endless liberty of choice as 
regards travel, food and clothes. They think of war 
as a prison-house of restrictions. They expected to be 
able to escape out of prison into Liberty Hall, where 
a man may eat as much butter and drink as much beer 
and burn as much coal as he pleases. Alas, Peace does 
not work these miracles. We have merely exchanged 
Dora for Pandora, and the box of mischiefs is flying 
open in spite of the pretence of a member of the Geddes 
family that he has it shut and in safe keeping. To-day 
we celebrate the Peace, as human beings are bound to 
do. But we do not celebrate it with care-free hearts 
as we once thought we should. Peace has brought with 
it more troubles than rewards. The common man is 
now beginning to understand in a new sense that 
hackneyed saying of Wellington after Waterloo : ‘* There 
is only one thing worse than victory—defeat.”” Persons 
of particularly gloomy spirit have even been known to 
doubt whether defeat is worse. 

We fancy, then, the public mood —e such as it is, 
there is no need of an Egyptian reminder at to-day’s 
festival. This is not an occasion, as the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria was, on which men can enjoy 
the sense of triumphant greatness with no shadow at 
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the banquet. At that time all was pomp and glory 
with no coffins visible. Mr. Kipling expressed the 
feelings of many good men when he wrote Lest We 
Forget as a warning against the Nemesis that follows the 
overweening pride of success. To-day no oné but a 
fool could feel. pride of that sort. Pride there is room 
for, but it is not the complacent pride of self-admiration. 
There is no cause for the gods to envy us to-day. We 
are not resting on our laurels. It is not that we would 
not like to do so, but that our laurels are mixed with 


thorns. The truth is, we have not yet won what we 
set out to win. Peace has not brought us peace, but 
unrest. We know we are at the beginning, not at the 


Our victories have been mere stages 
on the way to victory. If we are inclined to sing, it is 
a marching-song rather than a pean of triumph. If it 
cannot be a pean, however, there is no need that it 
should be a dirge. Some men have almost persuaded 
themselves that the grave of justice has been at last 
dug. They would edlattahe a burial to-day. This is 
folly. The world has reached a rest-camp and may 
well refresh itself with a brighter music. So long as it 
does not intoxicate itself with the illusion that it has 
arrived at the goal, there is no need to frown on what 
good spirits it can muster. If any one is so mentally 
afflicted as to suffer from this illusion, however, he 
deserves to be preached at by Dean Inge. For our- 
selves, we confess the brightest spot in the situation for 
us is the assurance that this is not the end. There has 
been a reaction in recent years against the resigned 
optimism that enabled Stevenson to say that to travel 
is better than to arrive and that the true success is to 
labour. To-day, however, we dare rejoice only on the 
understanding that we are still on our travels and 
that we accept the success of yesterday merely as a 
prelude to the labour of to-morrow. Let us rejoice in 
the full moon by all means, but let us not deceive 
ourselves as to its permanence. This is but the shadow 
of light, and happily we know it. 


end, of things. 


MEDICINE AND MORALS 


VERY preacher holds forth at times upon the 
EK etymological relation between the words whole, 
healthy and holy. Francis Thompson wrote a pro- 
found and beautiful little book on ‘‘ Health and Holiness.” 
The students of social origins tell us that the professional 
moralist and the professional healer were originally one, 
the parson and the doctor of to-day being both derived 
from the primitive medicine-man. Indeed, ere long we 
see that we are approaching that ultimate problem of 
philosophy, the relation between mind and body. Medicine 
and morals, physical and psychical health, physiology and 
psychology (which McDougall has taught us to understand 
as the science of conduct), these are different aspects of one 
reality, and therefore medicine and morals are indissoluble 
now as they were sociologically one in origin. 

As for the individual aspect of the relation, an obvious 
word or two in passing, ere we proceed to my main theme. 
In the Insurance Act it is decreed that certain benefits 
shall not accrue to him or her whose disease is due to mis- 
conduct. We have since seen fit to revise our notions on 
this matter, in the interests of the innocent neighbours 
of the misconductor. But, indeed, the idea that venereal 
disease alone can be singled out by any such definition is 
grotesque. If it be due to physiological sin, as it sometimes 
may be, what of the unlimited gamut of disease due to such 
physiological sins or misconduct as eating too much (now 
the chief sin of the kind in the United States), drinking too 
much (whatever that quantity may be), smoking too much, 
sleeping too much (yes, indeed !), exercising too little, 
dressing for vanity or fashion to the bodily danger (whether 
as regards general or local excess, defect or unsuitability 
of material and texture), living in foul, smoky, motionless 


or over- or under-heated air, washing too little; and even, 
as Shakespeare says, “to fast, to study, and to see no 
woman.” This is merely a preliminary list, written in 
one breath, of misconduct which leads to disease, and 
there would be precious little disease otherwise. 

But my main concern here, as always, is not to advise 
or discourse on the individual and his interests—though 
that is what too many readers and hearers prefer—but to 
consider the social implications of things. When prophets 
and poets tell us that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
that ‘‘ by the soul only the nations shall be great and free,” 
that ‘‘ where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands 
. . . there the great city stands ”—as Solomon and Words- 
worth and Whitman do, their assertions can be tested and 
verified by the strictest researches of contemporary statistics. 
Thus, to return for a moment to my most recent theme here, 
we discover that, whilst infant mortality is a manifold and 
fascinating theme for the pathologist, the post-mortem 
room and the laboratory, yet the medical problems of 
infancy scarcely arise at all except where the social, or 
moral, problem of motherhood is not solved: the need of 
medicine, as in countless cases of individual disease, is due 
to the failure of morals. This is to be reiterated until it 
is believed and acted upon, or our vital statistics will 
continue to go from bad to worse. Everyone sees the 
moral-medical relation in the case of the venereal diseases 
—of which syphilis alone is “ one-third of pathology.” 
Not everyone sees the relation in the other colossal case- 
that of tuberculosis. Yet it has been clear to me from my 
earliest days of dispensary work as a medical student in 
Edinburgh, that the existence of tuberculosis is an appalling 
reflection upon the system of morals which spends immense 
resources for the building of churches in slums where no 
sane man would house a pig or a poodle. The existence of 
tuberculosis in this country to-day, even including its milk- 
borne forms, is a condemnation of the social-moral system 
which produces it. Its medical problems, like those of 
infant mortality, depend upon failure to solve the social- 
moral problems of housing and feeding the nation and its 
young. It need scarcely be added, among these major 
instances, that alcoholism is, in immense degree, the result 
of failure to solve certain problems in social and individual 
ethics. 

These things being so, surely what we need is some 
organisation or body of students and workers who are 
prepared to look at them accordingly—persons who are 
prepared to study medicine in its moral relations and morals 
in their medical relations; and who, above all, are never 
going to utter the deadly absurdity that morals and medicine 
must not be mixed up—as if Nature had not evolved them 
inextricably. Now we have in this country, it so ‘‘ happens,” 
such a body, and the only body of the kind. Neither in 
the United States, nor France, nor Germany, for instance, 
has it a parallel; and therefore we need not be surprised 
that, in all parts of the world, its researches and practices 
are now being studied and followed. The least happy 
thing about it is its name—the National Council of Public 
Morals—which I should vastly prefer to alter in one all- 
significant word, calling it the National. Council of Racial 
Morals. But the name, except in so far as it deters the 
too-easily deterred, does not matter. What matters pre- 
eminently is the scientific temper in which this body 
approaches and seeks to solve such problems as those 
involved in infant mortality, the falling birth-rate, the 
neglect of adolescence, the spread of venereal infection and 
other racial poisons. 

Needless to say, my general praise of this body proves 
nothing and cannot suffice to induce any reader to look 
further into the matter. So convinced am I of the public 
value, to-day more than ever, of this work that I must 
quote evidence. It should be cogent evidence that the 
National Council is responsible for the initiation and conduct 
of the National Birth-Rate Commission, which has been 
sitting, with an interval, ever since 1913, and which has 
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already published a report, absolutely the first of its kind, 
quoted and studied everywhere. It is something to the 
credit of these old islands of ours that, whilst the birth-rate 
has-long been falling in practically all civilised countries, 
a voluntary organisation in London was the first to make a 
concerted scientific inquiry into the causes and consequences 
of this chief fact of modern civilisation, as it assuredly is. 
Again, the National Council is responsible for the Cinema 
Commission, with its substantial report, which was received 
with much less approval in 1917 than would greet it now, 
only two years later. For the Commission was in advance 
of its time, and even serious observers in this country were 
not ready to accept its estimate of the future importance of 
the cinema as a social factor. Those who signed that 
Report, and those who initiated the inquiry, will be counted 
very far-sighted a decade hence. 

Two more records: one that the scheduling of the racial 
poison, the abortifacient Diachylon, with the result of a great 
decrease in its deadly effects, was due to the National Birth- 
Rate Commission; and the other that the proposal for a Min- 
istry of Health as an urgently required war measure, was put 
forward in June, 1915, at a Conference on National Mother- 
hood, held by the National Council of Public Morals. The 
upshot of such work is that, instead of proposals for a rest, 
we find the National Council calling its new Report, now 
before me, Campaigns of Peace, and summoning the nation 
to work more extended and significant than any yet. My 
own view is that the urgency of the need cannot be over- 
stated. We have won the war, but we are losing the race 
and therefore the Peace. The Empire has increased its 
responsibilities by little less than a million square miles as 
a result of the war, whilst it threatens to rot at the heart. 
Someone must attend to fundamentals. Nothing honest 
or deep is to be hoped from the nation’s misrepresentatives 
now at Westminster. The Churches seem chiefly concerned 
with doctrinal questions, and are manifestly impotent com- 
pared with the Churches in both the United States and 
Canada. The medical profession is very slow to undertake 
the inevitable transformation from an individual to a social 
basis, and only very recently the President of one of the 
Royal Colleges was heard to say, of venereal disease : 
“Well, do what you like, but for heaven’s sake keep the 
medical profession out of it.” Such an utterance being 
possible, for heaven’s sake let us keep the National Council 
of Public Morals in that and all such questions. 

Fortunately, it has every such intention. I invite the 
reader who has any inkling of the racial danger before 
us, whether or not he regards himself as unlikely to learn 
from such a source, to send* for a copy of Campaigns of 
Peace. The terms of reference of the new birth-rate in- 
quiry which are given have already been published here, 
or one might long refer to them. The campaign for a 
Ministry of Health is won, but we have yet to make it 
the “ Ideal Ministry of Health,” and a co-ordinated series 
of proposals are put forward for transforming a mere 
amalgam of the L.G.B. and the National Health Insurance 
Commission into a constructive Ministry based upon the 
knowledge gained by a Permanent Anthropometric Depart - 
ment and General Register of the People. 

But we must be more than national in these days. The 
Council describes itself as “‘ for Great and Greater Britain,” 
and is, I believe, about to establish a Council in Canada. 
But even that is not enough. The immediate future of the 
world depends not upon the British Empire alone, with 
its pathetic scantiness of population, but also upon the 
United States and France in especial. We must look to 
International Campaigns of Peace, and must count all such 
work as not only negative, helping against suicidal war, 
but also positive, helping.in the human war against the 
common enemies of our kind. Hence the value attached 
to those “ campaigns of Peace ’’—the phrase itself comes 
from the American Whitman—which are now to be con- 





* To the Rev. James Marchant, the Director of the National Council, 
20 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


ducted in alliance with the United States and France. 
Of these the most immediate is the co-ordination of our 
work in Britain with that of the Depopulation Commission 
in France, which has such appalling facts to face and 
problems to solve. A Conference in Paris between the 
leading experts of both countries would seem to be the first 
step; but, better still, for the sake of Europe, would be 
an International Conference, which should include repre- 
sentatives of Germany and other no-longer-enemy countries, 
and which should best be held, I suggest, in Geneva, under 
the wgis of the League of Nations. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


INCE the days of chivalry, with their fixed time- 
S limits, at the expiration of which beleagured castles 
and well-dowered chatelaines must yield their strength 

and their charms to the besieger unless relieved in the 
interval by their rightful lords, there can have been nothing 
quite to equal our latest romance of Sir Auckland and his 
deferred six shillings, or the story of the three months’ 
coal truce. Yet, with all its sportsmanlike quality, with 
just a touch of Celtic imaginativeness to give it glamour, 
I do not find that this drum-and-tucket method of handling 
the economics of a vital national industry is as warmly 
——— as it might be, especially by people with coal- 
cellars to replenish. Ministers stoutly deny that they have 
been seeking political profit from their manceuvrings anil 
indeed it is obvious that except for the most fleeting of 
advantages—an election here or an election there—they 
can hope to reap extremely little credit from sueh shock 


tactics. 
* * * 


Coal may kill the Coalition yet, but in the meanwhile, 
its effect in East Swansea is believed to have been quite 
otherwise. Ironically enough, it is the women’s vote that 
is supposed by the Coalitionists to have saved the Govern- 
ment candidate, so that, if the hopes of his friends are 
verified, Mr. Buckle, in being presented with one more 
proof of his theory of the sex’s “scone flightiness, should 
on this occasion find nothing unpleasing in the phenomenon. 
In contests dominated by the coal-seuttle other questions 
seem to have played not even a secondary part. Even so, 
I have been a little mystified by the apparent neglect of 
the Labour candidates alike at Swansea and Bothwell to 
claim the credit due to their side from women electors and 
prospective women clectors throughout the country for 
their remarkable achievement a fortnight ago in carrying 
the Women’s Emancipation Bill through the Commons 
end incidentally inflicting a useful defeat on the Govern- 
ment. This is one of those things that they manage better 
in the older parties. I believe I am right in saying that 
from the day of their victory to the present hour of writing, 
the Labour Party in the Commons have never referred to 
the matter, far less challenged the vanquished Government 
to say what they mean to do about it. 


aE * * 


An aspect of those contests, by the way, that is worth 
noting, and of which we may expect to hear a good deal, 
should both or either of them turn out to have gone in 
favour of the Government, is that they are the first since 
the coupon slump set in, in which Liberal candidates chosen, 
by the local Liberal associations have stood on behalf of 
the Coalition. At West Leyton, Hull and Aberdeen the 
defeated Coalitionists were the choice of the Unionists, 
while the successful Liberals were all Asquithians. That 
is one reason why Mr. Lloyd George has been so desper- 
ately emxious in the latest series of elections to show his 
Unionist frieads how much better a Lloyd George candidate 
can do than a Bonar Law or Curzon candidate, and at the 
same time prove to Mr. Asquith, and, still more important, 
to hesitating Tiberal associations throughout the country, 
that a Lloyd George Liberal is just as good at capturing 
votes as an Asquith Liberal. In other words, the motive 
is personal rather than political in the larger sense, but 
it is none the fess imperious on that account, and none the 
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less likely, I fear, to have had a disproportionate influence 
on decisions of national magnitude. 
* * * 

Does Mr. Lloyd George mean to make his Kaiser-battle 
a question of confidence ? I believe he now stands almost 
alone even among his colleagues in desiring to go on with 
the proposed trial. To the common sense of the nation, 
which has pronounced judgment so unmistakably on the 
project, this obduracy must present the appearance of a 
quite unnecessary exhibition of personal pique. My informa- 
tion is that Mr. George justifies his insistence, as might be 
expected, on the highest ethical grounds, and that his 
present disposition is to bring the recalcitrants of the 
Government and of his party into line by confronting them 
with their election pledges—publicly, if driven to it. 


* * * 


What Sir Edward Carson says about Ireland in these 
days ought not to matter to anybody, since he has now 
ceased to be an autocrat even in the Orange lodges. On 
the other hand, he remains in touch with those of his former 
confederates who are still in the Cabinet, and when he 
threatens what he will do in the event of Dominion “ or 
any other Home Rule” being imposed on Ireland, the 
threat may reasonably be interpreted as the ex post facto 
disclosure of a Cabinet decision that nothing is to be 
attempted in that direction for the present. With all 
his blustering against his Ministerial friends, Sir Edward 
keeps pace with them with suspicious fidelity. Six weeks 
ago, they had already decided to do a little shelving by 
proposing an inquiry into the possibilities of federal devolu- 
tion, and, sure enough, Sir Edward Carson, despite the 
hostility of the other Ulster members, gave the suggestion 
a cautious support on the good Home Rule ground that 
devolution, if properly carried out, might lead to closer 
union. Scientifically considered, there is no more incon- 
sistency between the benevolent spirit of his earlier and the 
vindictive tone of his later speech than in the wild zig-zag 
tracings on a weather chart. On Irish matters, Sir Edward 
is a slightly distorted chart of the weather conditions in 
Downing Street, and he should be read, discounted, and 
utilised accordingly. 

* a Bo 

Gloomy deans and other licensed misanthropes may 
be expected to say of the peace celebrations that nothing 
is wanting to their success save peace, and the unfortunate 
thing is, they will be right. Nobody knows precisely how 
many wars are still going on. We ourselves are avowedly 
in conflict with Afghanistan, and unavowedly with Russia. 
Yet more of a mockery is the knowledge that in relation 
to many of our domestic affairs the peace we are celebrating 
is merely an extension of war conditions, thanks to the 
artificial decree, devised largely for reasons of political 
convenience, that the war is not to be considered officially 
or legally over till peace has been ratified with Turkey and 
Bulgaria as well as with Germany and Austria. When this 
is more generally appreciated than now, especially in the 
Army, there may be real danger of a renewal of the post- 
armistice reaction with its attendant train of disillusions 
and more or less turbulent chafing against discipline. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE KEY TO THE SOLUTION 
IRISH PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tut New SratTesMan. 

Sir,—I have only to-day read your admirable article of July 
5th on the Irish question. I agree with every word of it, except 
that you do not go far enough. 

You say that we must give Ireland Dominion Home Rule, 
and that the British Government must repudiate “ its responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order in Ireland.” I 
submit that, if you offer Ireland Dominion Home Rule, it will 
not be accepted. There will be demands for a Republic, claims 
to be exempted from all burdens of national debt, etc., ete. The 
only way to settle the question is to enact that Ireland shall 
cease from December 31st to be a portion of the British Empire. 
Within a week North and South would sink their differences, 


OF THE 


cease to fight one another and join together in a humble petition 
to be readmitted on reasonable terms. 

Till Trishrgen are forced to face and publicly admit the fact 
that the United Kingdom can do without Ireland much better 
than Ireland without the United Kingdom, that in the long run 
one weak man cannot dictate terms to ten strong men, there 
will be no settlement of the Irish question. Germany is not 
likely to land an army in Ireland, or to use Irish harbours as 


naval bases in our time.—Yours, etc., 
July 14th An ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


THE MORAL CASE AGAINST PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—The brilliant writer of your article on this subject has 
done something that badly needed doing. He has stated a case 
which men and women of sense and education can respect and 
argue about. And, incidentally, he has shown up the wild folly 
of the stunt Press, which, apparently, has persuaded itself that 
it can defeat the Prohibition movement by gibbering about an 
American organiser dubbed Pussyfoot Johnson. The anticsof 
these people,I judge, are having an effect upon some people 
who should not be in danger of taking them seriously. I am not 
thinking of the Daily Mail’s Saturday ‘ Englishman,” who 
occupies a lonely eminence ; but rather of a veteran like Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, who ought not to be scared into citing, for the 
heartening of the Times’ constituency, his honoured father’s 
bedtime glass of Constantia. 

I make no attempt to answer the argument in your article as 
to the comparative wickedness of the “ teetotal Turk.” It is 
very ingenious ; but I am doubtful whether anybody knows the 
facts about abstinence from alcohol in the Moslem world. But 
the writer of your article is probably aware that a large part 
ofthe degradation among the Mohammedan population in Indian 
cities isto be traced, not to the Prophet’s law, but to its viola- 
tion, made only tooeasy by our Excise system. It is, however, 
the latter part, the social part, of the article, upon which I want 
particularly to comment. 

Of course the right, and necessary, thing for us to dois to abolish 
the slums. On that we all are agreed. But the writer of the 
article is surely wrong when he adds that ‘‘ the moral case against 
Prohibition is founded partly on the fact that Prohibition is a 
means of shutting our eyes to the terrible fact of poverty and to 
the necessity for abolishing poverty altogether.’ I don’t quite 
understand the full force of the word ‘‘ moral ” in this connection. 
In the Prohibition States of America, the overwhelming argument 
in favour is the argument of material well-being. Poverty there 
is non-existent. Of course, Prohibition is not the only reason, 
but it is a powerful contributing factor. The British traveller 
through the West marks with astonishment the signs of general 
prosperity and civic progress ; and I am much mistaken if in 
the majority of cases he is not driven to the conclusion that 
there is a very close connection between the absence of poverty 
and the abolition of the saloon. 

But why not, you ask, reconstruct the public-house ? I know 
no reason against that policy in this country, where, so far, we 
have evolved no acceptable alternative. But the question is, 
I think, easy to answer in relation to Canada and the United 
States. The second, and successful Prohibition movement 
began at a time when, after partial defeats, the liquor interests had 
recovered their vicious influence in local and national politics, 
They abused their position in a fashion now only too patent to 
themselves. They used the money power in politics without 
scruple. They allowed the saloon to become the recognised 
centre of every sort of corruption—in the large cities and the 
small towns alike. And, as a consequence, when the vast exten- 
sion of local option throughout America gave the Prohibitionists 
the requisite voting strength, they used it to put the saloon, 
with the brewery and distillery, out of business. Not a champion 
of any account was left to stand up for the saloon. The liquor 
interests are not good at learning from observation and experi- 
ence. If they were, I suggest they would be adopting in this 
country tactics altogether different from those that have become 
increasingly prominent with the dissolution of the Central Control 
Board.—Yours, etc., Francis KIRKHAM. 


POWER ALCOHOL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—In your issue of the 12th, your correspondent P. Murphy 

argues that alcohol can be cheaply produced from potatoes ; 

he quotes Mr. V.E. Johnson as authority for the statement that 
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“1 ton of potatoes yields from 25 to 30 gallons of alcohol.” 
I am not personally in a position to criticise that statement ; 
a ton of potatoes may yield more or less than that, but assuming 
theaccuracy of the statement, and that the price of potatoes is 
£5 a ton, that makes the cost of the potatoes 3s. 6d. per gallon 
of alcohol, and to be added to that is the cost of manufacture 
and distribution. 

Some 12 years ago I attended a meeting in Lincoln where the 
production of alcohol from potatoes was discussed, and the 
statement put forward was that it was commercially practicable 
toproduce alcohol from potatoes if the price of the potatoes was 
only £1 a ton ; but of course no one will start to grow potatoes 
at that price,though diseased potatoes might be sold at that 
figure. Doubtless in Germany potatoes have been used for the 
manufacture of alcohol, but I suggest that the main material 
out of which alcohol has been made in that country—at any rate 
in pre-war times—was the refuse from the sugar works.—Yours, 

“ ARNOLD LUPTON, 

7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

July 14th. 


AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I fear we shall never “ get a move on” in this business 
of discovering an Agricultural Policy—(or for that matter in 
any other branch of national development)—until we make a 
new profession of what for want of a better name I would call 
social analysts. We are paying men high salaries for keeping 
a watchful eye on the fellow who would put sand in our sugar, 
but we have not yet thought it necessary to appoint men whose 
business it would be to keep an eye on the people who through 
carelessness or sheer ignorance or with malice aforethought 
adulterate words and phrases, and so throw grit into the social 
machinery and dirt in the eye of the nation. The loss 
caused to the community by the petty fakers of commodities 
in the course of a year is comparatively small ; but the injury 
caused by loose thinking or prejudicial opinion is so vast that 
only an Institution of Social Analysts could make an approximate 
estimate. 

After our manner we have cut up the “ Land Problem” in 
two sections, and put each into a separate compartment. One 
section is chiefly engaged in exact thinking. Their function 
is to extend the limits set by ignorance to our power of food 
production, and they are discharging their function with great 
success. They are making patient and painstaking experiments 
in animal and plant industry, testing and re-testing their results 
until they are at last able to add another chapter to the wonder- 
ful history of modern food production. They are the men who 
breed varieties of wheat and other grain of prolific yield, grow 
ahundred tons of mangels to the acre, produce 25 tons of potatoes 
plus enough mutton (out of a catch crop) to pay for the whole 
cost of cultivation, convert heath land in Suffolk into market 
gardens, design a rotation that will enable you to keep one cow 
to the acre, buying only the “cake ;” and a score of other 
equally important achievements of which few people know, 
because so few people care to know. 

In the other compartment sit the people who do the loose 
thinking. You meet them almost everywhere, even in 
Tue New Statesman. Their function is to write letters to the 
papers showing that “‘ It can’t be done.” Mostly the thing that 
“can’t be done” is the thing that has been for years and is 
being done by the men in the other compartment. For instance, 
a gallant warrior, blissfully ignorant of the world-famous and 
marvellously successful feat of growing wheat continuously for 
seventy years, chastised the “ignorant laymen who think that 
wheat can be grown continuously.” And the other thing that 
“can’t be done” is to find a land policy which will suit the 
dwellers in this section. Most of them have “some ideas of 
their own,” and in advocating them they perform a veritable 
orgy of a Codlin and Short type. Although they are all land 
reformers of some kind or another, there is not one among them 
who could give a definition of “land” that would be accepted 
by let us say a jury of twelve chosen among the men who do the 
exact thinking. There is a vague statement that the trouble 
in agriculture is due to forces over which farmers have no 
control, and the usual confusion as to what is the disease which 
it is sought to cure and what is merely a symptom. What 
possible chance can there be of any progress being made in these 
exchanges of views so long as the dealers in views are free to 
unload on an unprotected public any sort of view “ the traffic 
will bear ” in the absence of an Institution of Social Analysts ? 

Let us once establish the principle that pure thought is as 


important to the nation as, let us say, pure fertilizers,’and there 
will be opened up avenues leading to a new England, beautiful 
beyond the most daring belief. We shall promptly decree 
that as it is fit and proper for the nation to compel manure mer- 
chants to sell their goods with a written analysis, so it shall be 
deemed right to restrain thought-merchants from offering their 
goods unless they can show a document from a social analy: 
stating the exact percentage of pure thought, harmful ingredi- 
ents, and mere “ loading.” We shall get detailed analyses of 
such phrases as Ninepence for Fourpence, A Land fit for Heroes 
to Live in, or Open Covenants Openly Arrived At, and on opening 
our newspaper in the morning we may even see an announcement 
by the Council of the Institution of Social Analysts saying that 
an analysis of a speech by Sir John Topley to the public at the 
Albert Hall at varying prices contained the following ingredients 
Pure extract of Truth ee oe 0.2 


hho Ge” “ee? "ee?! gto 
Irritants ee oe os oe oe 25.8 
Advertising matter os o° ee 56.1 

100.0 


—Yours, etc., W. R. B. 


THE HEREDITY OF THE NAVAL 
OFFICER 


To the Editor of Tux New STaresMAN. 

Srr,—-Professor J. A. Thomson in his otherwise admirable 
article in your issue of to-day’s date appears to have dealt too 
leniently withthe work on the heredity of naval officers that 
he reviews. I must confess to a feeling of thankfulness that the 
** thalassophilia ’’ of my ancestors was insuflicient to urge them 
to cross the sea to a country where such books appear under the 
guise of scientific publications. 

A love for the sea is not like the possession of six toes ; and to 
translate the phrase into Greek and then call it a Mendelian 
factor may be magnificent, but it is not science. One man’s 
love of the seamaysend him to find the North-West Passage ; 
another’smay send him no further than the beach at Brighton. 
Both love the sea, but to a different extent. 

I have met a certain number of naval officers, none, I am sorry 
to say, of supreme eminence, but they were, I think, fairly 
representative of their class. Apart from a certain ‘* hyper- 
kineticism,”’ not quite congenial to one of ** hypokinetic”’ temper, 
they differed little from ordinary land-lubbers, and from Army 
officers hardly at all. As for their love of the sea—their idea of 
Heaven was asafe shore job. On occasion they might sing a 
chorus about damning the Navy, boys, a Merchant Ship for me, 
but it was not what they meant unless for “* merchant ship ’’ 
you read “ job ashore.” Anyone who has read A Poor Man's 
House will know what the longshore fisherman, who sees the 
sea more intimately than most, thinks about it. It is a pretty 
safe generalisation that seamen, those who use the sea, that is, 
hate it, as working men hate capitalists, and for similar reasons. 
Genuine “ sea-lust”’ apart from mere love of adventure may 
exist, but is probably extremely rare. 

All kinds of environmental circumstances, including poverty 
and sheer chance, help to make men seamen, but I should doubt 
if, as a rule, there is any hereditary factor that comes in, apart 
from the purely general ones that fit a man for any hard, active 
life. ‘‘Thalassophilia,” if there is such a specific tendency, is more 
likely to produce yachtsmen than seamen; and even more 
likely to produce those who “ stick close to their desks and never 
go to sea,” but talk a lot about it. 

Lastly, three questions. Is it not a fact that the “ thalas- 
sophil” Carthaginians were defeated and driven off the sea by 
the “ claustrophil” Romans? Were not the ferocious and 
daring pirates of the North African coast the descendants of 
the cultivated Moors, land-lubbers to a man? Is there any 
evidence that Nelson, who was always sea-sick, had any 
** thalassophilia ” at all ? 

I apologise for the length to which my inherited ‘* gramma- 
philia ” has extended this letter.—Yours, etc., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

July 12th. 


STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


To the Editor of Tus New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I desire to bring to your notice a requirement of the 
Stationery Office in connection with the sale of their publications 
which I have met with to-day for the first time. 

In a recent list of Stationery Office publications which included 
Statutory Rules and Orders and other similar Government pub- 
lications, there appeared the following item :—Local Government 
Board: Text books—Audit Law and Audit Work, 21s. net. I 
sent to the Stationery Office in Kingsway for a copy of this text 
book and was informed it is necessary to obtain the permission 
of the Secretary, Local Government Board (Audit Department) 
to purchase this book before it could be sold to me, and that 


A. D. Rircuie. 
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having obtained the necessary permit to buy, it was then to be 
pn to the Stationery Office, who would obtain the copy 
r me. 
This course is so extraordinary that I am venturing to bring 
it to your notice.—-Yours, etc., Joszrn Rar. 
Town Hall, Islington. 
July 15th. 


Miscellany 
THE CHOICE 


LITTLE while ago, after a troublesome day, 1 
went to bed and to sleep; and either Morpheus 
or my Sub conscious Self (by kind permission of 

Dr. Freud, of Vienna) proceeded to enact within my sleeping 
brain an entirely new and original dream. 

I dreamed that I was sitting at breakfast and, as is my 
usual custom at that meal, reading the letters from retired 
admirals, ex-Lord Mayors and others which are printed by 
the Times in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the 
paper. I should explain that I do not find this occupation 
amusing. I perform it as my daily act of charity, for which, 
I believe, I shall be rewarded. I thought at first, indeed, 
in this dream of which I am telling you, that my reward 
had actually arrived ; for I looked up suddenly to see an 
angel standing at my right hand. The angel said, however, 
with some solemnity :— 

“T am directed to inform you that your period of life 
is at an end and that you must come with me.” 

I own to having been considerably surprised by this; and 
I remember that my hand, jarred by the sudden mental 
agitation, shook the tea-pot, which was poised over the cup, 
and poured a stream of tea upon the table-cloth. As I 
strove to mop up the flood with the blue silk handkerchief 
which I wear in my breast-pocket on Mondays and Thurs- 
days (this was a Thursday), I asked the angel, with as much 
composure as I had at my command, to repeat what he had 
said 

“Time’s up,” he replied, with sudden asperity; and 
then, with a nullification of his tone, he went on. “ Sorry 
if I snapped at you. But you can’t imagine how tired I 
get when people ask me to say it again. They all do it ; 
and yet I’m sure that I speak perfectly distinctly.” 

“Do you mean at once?” I asked him, preparing to 
rise. But he waved me down again with a negligent though 
courteous gesture. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘‘ There’s no immediate hurry. Take 
your own time and by all means finish your breakfast.” 
I thanked him and suggested that I should have a place 
laid for him, which he declined. He then sat gracefully 
on the arm of a chair and smoked a cigarette which I gave 
him while I went on with my meal. 

As the kidneys were grilled to a turn and as I did not 
know whether I should ever see any again, I made no haste 
and practised no abstemiousness; but when I had done 
the angel showed no sign of desiring to take an instant 
departure. He merely lolled further back into the seat of 
the chair and said :— 

“ Of course, I’m taking you to Paradise first but, you 
know, there are certain formalities. . .’ Here he 
hesitated a little and looked at me as if for help. 

“IT quite understand,” I said, encouragingly. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ your name has been on the waiting- 
list for quite a while now, and you have been recommended 
by some really influential persons, but, of course, that 
doesn’t say. . . .” 

“No, no,” I murmured, heartened by ever this recogni- 
tion of my quality and convinced already that the formalities 
of which the angel spoke were not likely to trouble me. 

“What I mean,” he pursued, “is that you’d better take 
something with you for Peter to look at. It’s his business 
really.” 

“How do you mean, exactly ?” I asked. 


“ Well, something to show for what you've done here, some 
indication, you understand, that you’ve a suitable person. 
You see, the membership is quite restricted and the privi- 
leges are really very extensive, so that we have to. . . , 
You do understand, don’t you ? ”’ he concluded, appealingly. 

“Of course, my dear fellow,” I said. “It would be 
perfectly absurd to be offended by so reasonable a require- 
ment. Now, let me see, what would it be best for me to 
take?” I pondered for some time, finger on forchead, 
seeking a solution to this problem. At last, the recollection 
flashed into my mind of a period in my early youth when I 
had been for a time private tutor to a young gentleman of 
quality. My charge had been at length safely bestowed 
in a very exclusive home for inebriates; and his father 
had written for me a generous testimonial, which, as it 
happened, I had never had occasion to use. I turned to 
my desk and began to look for this document. 

“No, not that,” I muttered to myself, turning over my 
tailor’s dossier and the correspondence about the over- 
draft at the bank. ‘‘ Nor that!” as I threw on one side the 
abominable letters of the man with whom I had that 
vexatious misunderstanding about the guinea-pig. “ Ah, 
here it is!” And from the bottom of a pigeon-hole | 
drew the precious paper, now growing yellow with age and 
beginning to crack along the folds. ‘‘ This ought to do, I 
think,” I said to the angel, holding it up for his inspection. 
“ Gentlemanly appearance, uniform correctness of 
behaviour, unfailing tact.” That’s the kind of 
thing, isn’t it? And signed by a peer. A dormant title, 
recently revived for a soap-boiler, but still a peer.” 

‘ Well, yes,” the angel answered, slowly. ‘‘ I suppose you 
could take that, but . . . but . . it’s the kind of thing 
we should get any way from personal references. What | 
really meant was something that you've actually done 
yourself—you know the kind of thing I mean. You must 


‘have got something that would do.” 


“What kind of thing?” I asked. 

“Qh, anything. You've surely done—oh, fretwork or 
pokerwork or . . or water-colour sketches or something 
like that?” 

“ Why,” I cried, rising to a sudden illumination, “ there’s 
my poetry, of course!” 

“Your poetry!” said the angel, his face brightening. 
“ Now, that’s the very thing. I remember Peter telling me 
something about you, but these details do slip out of my 
memory so easily. I suppose ... er. . I suppose 
some of it has been printed ?” 

“Certainly it has,” I answered, a little hurt. ‘“ And 
my last book was most favourably noticed in the Belfast 
Courier. But that settles the matter. I needn’t keep you 
waiting any longer. I'll take my poetry.” And I took 
down my four volumes from the conspicuous position where 
they have always stood and waited for the angel to lead 
the way. 

He showed, however, no intention of rising, but looked 
rather dubiously at the books which I had tucked under 
my arm. 

“Is that what you have decided to take?” he said. 
“ You know, it isn’t my business and you must do what 
you think best ;.but if you'll take my tip you won't show 
Peter as much as that. You see, he gets rather a lot of 
that sort of stuff given him to read and he’s always been 
just a trifle impatient. . . .” 

Naturally, I saw his point at once. 
myself. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” I said, putting three of the 
volumes back on the shelf. “I'll take him only my last 
book. It has been generally considered a remarkable 
advance on anything I have done before ; and I even thought 
myself, when I was reading the proofs, that I must be enter- 
ing on quite a new period and -—~” 

“ Yes, yes,” the angel interrupted, speaking even more 
hesitatingly than before, “ but even that, you know. . . - 
Isn’t it rather a biggish book ? ” 


I have been a reviewer 
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“Nearly three hundred pages,” I answered, proudly. 
“T never did believe in these meagre little pamphlets in 

per covers.” 

“ Ye-es,” said the angel. “ But, you know, really, if I 
were you, I'd just take up a few of the best things out of it. 
I’ve known Peter for quite a goodish while now. 

I own that I was a little taken aback ; but I have alw ays 
prided myself on being a sensible and not an intransigent 
man. 

“Well, look here,” I said, ‘of course you know Peter 
much better than I do. Would it be too much to ask you 
to look through this and suggest. . . .” 

“T’d do it with pleasure, old thing,” the angel answered, 
helping himself to a cigarette, ‘‘ but the fact is I never did 
like the kind of thing that Peter likes. His taste is a good 
deal too old-fashioned according to my notions. . . . Only 
there it is. . But I really shouldn’t be of any use to 
you in that way. Only I'd better warn you not to show him 
any vers libre. It’s like a red rag to a bull to him, poor 
old chap.” 

“Tve never written any,” I said, stiffly. “I entirely 
disapprove of it.” 

“ That’s all right,” the angel murmured. “ You go ahead 
and pick out what you feel most bucked about. That will 
be much the best way. There’s no immediate hurry ; but 
I do wish you'd give me a match.” 

I gave him a match and sat down to make my selection. 
I found it a more difficult business than I had anticipated. 
I inclined strongly myself to the Ode to Spring and Jones 
himself had praised it; but, on the other hand, Smith, 
whose judgment I value at least as much, though the world 
has not yet heard of him, had never liked it and had once 
or twice almost convinced me. Then there was the Sonnet 
on a Dog-fish, which contains, I think, the finest single line 
I ever wrote; but it contains also that unlucky Cockney 
rhyme in the sestet, which I never could get rid of and which 
would very likely offend Peter’s susceptibilities beyond 
tepair. I turned the pages backwards and forwards, 
growing more and more perplexed; and the morning 
drifted by. 

“IT don’t want to hurry you,” the angel observed at last, 
“but if you could manage. . . . You see, I promised to 
lunch with Azrael to-day “and I had to put him off once last 
week, and so. . 

“ All right,” I said, “all right. I won’t be a moment.” 
And I plunged more feverishly into my work while the angel 
shuffled his wings behind my back in a restless manner. 

“ Do you think you are likely to get it done this morning ? ” 
he asked, presently, in a much more querulous and irritable 
voice. He was now flying up and down the room with short, 
impatient strokes of his wings; and I feared very much lest 
he should dislodge some of the valuable specimens of late Vic- 
torian crockery which stood on my mantelpiece. I wished to 
hand on this fine collection intact to my legatees; and I 
did not wish to vex the angel. I therefore stood up, with 
about thirty pages in my hand, torn out of my latest book. 

“ These will do, I expect,” I told him, trying to conceal 
my uncertainty. The expression of doubt came again over 
his face as he looked at them. 

“ That’s still rather a lot,”” he murmured. 

“ Well,” I said, perhaps a little angrily, “ will you tell 
me frankly how many you think I ought to take ?” 

“To be perfectly honest with you,” he replied, in a cool 
tone, “I don’t think you'll stand very much chance with 
Peter if you ask him to read more than one. And if you 
get pilled,” he added, reflectively, ‘‘ that'll mean another 
long journey after lunch.”’ 

“ One!” I cried, in dismay. ‘‘ Why on earth didn’t you 
tell me that before ?” 

“ IT was hoping that you'd realise it for yourself,” the angel 
answered, ging his pinions. 

“One!” I cried again. ‘‘ However am I to fix on one ?” 

“ Well, anyway, I wish you’d hurry up about it,” he 
Snapped, now growing quite pettish. 


I hurriedly looked through my selection. There seemed 
to be some flaw in every piece. I had almost settled on the 
Ode to Spring when I detected an error of grammar in the 
seventeenth stanza, that hitherto had always escaped my 
notice. The Dog-fish Sonnet, I remembered, had been 
reprinted (with acknowledgments) by the Coventry Evening 
News after its first appearance in the St. Stephen’s Gazette ; 
but when I looked at it again, the Cockney rhyme seemed 
more offensive than ever. Then, almost weeping and 
distracted by the angel’s evident impatience, I cast my mind 
wildly over all that I had ever written. Perhaps—could it 
be that none of these were perfect? In that moment 
I recalled one piece that indubitably had awakened in others 
an emotion comparable to my own. I had never printed 
it, I had almost forgotten it; and yet now the conviction 
grew in me that my applauding friends had been right, that 
this was a composition I never surpassed. As I thought 
about it, the others faded to insignificance in its light. I 
seized it, but, just as I soared through the roof into the cold 
of outer space, one hand in that of the angel, the other 
clutching a sheet of paper, I awoke. I shall never know now 
whether Peter really would have appreciated that matchless 
poem ; that red-hot lyric tossed off in a moment how many 
years ago, the Limerick which I composed in my youth 
upon the Keeper of the Printed Books in the British Museum ! 

RicHarp Buxton. 


NO MORE THAT ROAD 
OW do I know 


How newly-dead men go 
As ragged ghosts among familiar ways, 
Seeking to live again remembered days. 


I see one stand, 

Vale and Mount on either hand, 

And saying, “ Here I walked and walked with her ; 
Here was wheat, and hops here, and charlock there. 


‘“* Here was elder, 

First-tinted berries of guelder. 

Here, long before, wild apple flushed full pink. 
Here broke that fire of violets, I think— 


“Or was it—yes, 

It was there they burned to death. 

How all things burned that spring, and burned away, 
As spring burned into summer, and then lay 


“ Glowing and prone, 

With summer lovelier grown ! 

My heels with hers made rhyme upon the flint, 
In music voice and silences were blent. 


** And now, never, 

Never, hever, never, never, 

Never again!” And turning away he aches, 
And with old mortal sorrow his heart breaks ; 


Wishing he were 

But one sad hour with her 

On that salt road, with hill and vale and cloud, 
Oast-houses, orchards, violets, skylarks loud. 


O, now I know 

How one new-dead must go, 

How in his haunted shadow-brain for ever 

Sounds the forsaken, “‘ Never, never, never!” 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F only nobody had been killed the last five years would 
have been the most comic in human history. In 
England particularly. They have been crowded with 

great events that invite the ironist and little ones that are 
material for the wag, and they have been, to a large extent, 
dominated by men who cry for the attentions of the satirist. 
The knowledge of what has been happening, and all that it 
has involved, was to some extent an inhibition in the early 
stages, but as time went on tongues got looser ‘‘ We 
necds must jest a little in the presence of suffering,” said 
Gissing, ‘‘ else how should we live our lives.”” And in this 
week of the organized joy-day—the Jast funny touch of the 
whole episode—when the Government has covered London 
with flags and white pillars eight months after the end of 
the fighting, and we are all preparing to sing, dance and 
light bonfires with careful spontaneity and rejoice intently 
when the official photographer tells us to, three comic 
histories of the war appear simultancously. 


* * a 


Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War (Cassell, 10s. 6d. net) 
is not unrelievedly funny. It consists of extracts from 
Punch throughout the war period, illustrated with selected 
cartoons and drawings, and provided with “ hooks and 
eyes” by “C. L. G.” The entries are grouped under 
months. Each begins with a sober summary such as ‘‘ The 
third year of the War opens well for the Allies; so well 
that the Kaiser has again issued a statement denying that 
he is responsible for it. The Big Push on the Somme goes 
on steadily, thanks to fine leadership, the steadfast heroism 
of the New Armies, and the loyal co-operation of the 
munition workers at home.’ Interpolated passages of this 
kind join up the extracts from poems and sketches, and it 
is not always easy to see where the join comes. The com- 
pilation has been ingeniously done, and the most serious 
pages, such as reports of Parliamentary debates, are freely 
peppered with paragraphs such as this : 


The need of a War propaganda at home is illustrated by the 
answers to correspondents in The Leeds Mercury. ‘*‘ Reasonable 
questions *’ are invited, and here is one of the answers: ‘* T. B. 
No, it is not General Sir William Robertson, but the Rev. Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll who edits The British Weekly.” But then, as 
another journal pathetically observes, ‘** About nine-tenths of 
what we say is of no earthly importance to anybody.” Further 
light is thrown on this confession by the claim of an Islington 
applicant for exemption: *‘ Once I was a circus clown, but now 
I am on an evening newspaper.” 


The best things in the text of Punch are almost always the 
extracts from other papers, ingeniously juxtaposed or 
commented on. A good many Ihttle jokes which readers 
will be glad to meet again are embedded in this history. 
But it is likely that many will go no farther than the pictures, 
which are numerous. They are not all funny. Punch 
always considers it necessary to be in some meaSure the 
Voice of England, to stand and speak with her enemies in 
the gate, to commemorate great occasions with dignity. 
The job of being dignified is largely sustained by Mr. 
Bernard Partridge, who can draw, but whose drawings of 
symbolical figures, Peace with an olive branch, London 
with a civic crown, monarchs defiantly brandishing their 
swords, monarchs slinking from approaching shadows, 
workmen with corded trousers and spades talking to 
employers with silk hats and watch chains, Britannias, 
La Frances, and Uncle Sams John Bulls, Lions, and Mr. 
Punches, leave some of us a little cold. But he and the 
other Punch cartoonists work under difficulties: not only 
have they to be oracular, but there are all sorts of classes, 
people and actions, often those offering the best material, 


that are immune from their satire. The best pictures in 
Punch are the small ones, particularly those of Messrs. 
Morrow and “ Bird.’’ The History contains all those which 
have been most talked about from Mr. Frank Reynolds’ 
Study of a Prussian Household Having its Morning Hate to 
Mr. Raven HiJl’s End of a Perfect Tag—-‘‘ Germany expects 
that every man this Day will Do the Dirty.” 


* x * 


Quoth the Raven: An Unofficial History, by E. V. WL. 
and G. M. (Methuen, Is. 5d. net), shows what two of the 
Punch battalion can do when they go on the loose. It is 
slight and consists entirely of news-paragraphs. The first 
page contains such paragraphs as these :— 


The War Office places large orders for red tape. 

The Times points out that if there is to be war we shall necd 
munitions. 

The Daily Mail, as ‘* The Paper That Gets Things Done,” warns 
the Government that an army will be necessary. 

Mr. Belloc lays down several dozen of the best Blue-Black Ink. 

Birth of Dora. 

Amongst later news-items are :- 

Mass meeting of Bishops to agree upon what Bishops ought to 
say about the teaching of Christ and the war when they are so 
ill-advised as to say anything. 

The verb ** to wangle * enters the war. 

First Civilian War Honours List. London henceforth to be 
known as the City of Dreadful Knights. 


Mr. Bottomley, on expressing his willingness to take holy 
orders for the duration of the war, appointed Lord Rothermere’s 
private chaplain. 

Increased shortage of English administrators. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton calls for volunteers for expedition to Scotland to find 
more Geddeses. 

Mr. Morrow’s illustrations are delicious parodies of the 
picture-papers during the war. He draws in so apparently 
homely a way that I don’t think everybody realises how 
exactly he does what he wants to, and how much observation 
and knowledge is behind his work. His subsidiary details 
are always exquisitely right. 


* * * 


The third work is the third and final volume of Mr. Pepy’s 
Diary of the Great Warr, published by John Lane. When 
the first volume appeared I expressed the opinion that, 
light and topical as was this Diary, conceived originally as 
a weekly column in a paper, it nevertheless had a chance of 
prolonged life. I still hold that opinion. That people who 
have lived at home during the war will read it years hence 
I am certain; it records precisely those rumours, intrigues, 
odd social phenomena that have been most interesting and 
exciting whilst they lived through them. Whether posterity, 
which will not understand all the allusions, will read the book 
is, I know, another matter. But people are always digging 
up correspondence of this gossipy kind from the Napoleonic 
period, the diary of the Rt. Hon. John Jupp and the Letters 
of Lady Georgiana Rappee; and many people find them far 
better reading than formal histories. The new Pepys 
“saw it through” not as exceptional thinking people saw 
it through, but as thousands of substantial and fairly im- 
portant people saw it through. His comment (with the 
next sentences) on the Tsar’s death is typical: “ God rest 
him ! being a fool, 1 do believe, more than a rogue, and his 
wife meddles in his affairs, to his undoing. Which do make 
of him a lesson to all husbands. Our design was this day 
to play golph at Tolputt’s club, but the foulnesse of the day 
do thwart it.””. The book is a faithful reflection of five years 
in the West End, and it is one of the most ingenious and 
faithful prose parodies in existence. Parodying Pepys may 
seem easy, but many people have tried it and I do not 
remember one before who, for all his painstaking misspellings 
and references to Sir W. Pen and my lady Castlemaine, 


has succeeded. 
SoLtomon EAc he. 
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A FRENCH RIDER HAGGARD 


L’Atlantide. By Prerre Benoit. Paris: Albin Michel. 
4.50f. 

This rather unusual novel—seeing the country of its 
origin—is one of a new series in fiction called Le Roman 
Littéraire, which is now being published under the general 
direction of M. Henri de Regnier. The qualities claimed 
for this series are those of style and literary value in addition 
to passionate or dramatic interest. It would possibly be 
a little embarrassing for M. de Regnier to inquire whether 
M. Benoit’s fantastic story has any permanent artistic value 
or any remarkable qualities of style, but it certainly has 
considerable dramatic interest, and it is this which makes 
it so refreshingly different from the general run of French 
novels. The motive of adultery, against which Professor 
Saintsbury has just so amusingly inveighed in a foot-note, 
is certainly absent, and though sexual passion, treated as a 
Frenchman always, and an Englishman seldom, will treat 
it, is one of the chief elements in the drama, the intrigue is 
anything but a domestic one. The new Atlantis lies in the 
mountains of the Southern Sahara. It is the Atlantis of 
Plato’s Critias, the island in which Neptune placed his 
children of a mortal mother, guarded by two girdles of 
earth and three of sea. With a great show of erudition, 
which is hardly necessary to support such a theme, M. 
Benoit proves to his readers that this island still exists in 
Africa, guarded by three deep wadis and two ranges of 
mountains. Here lives the Queen of Atlantis, Antinea, 
a compound of ‘ She,” “ Thamar” and the Venus of the 
Venusberg. But she is far more up-to-date than any of 
these divinities or semi-divinities. She keeps abreast of 
the times by the good offices of neighbouring rulers, her 
library holds the latest reviews and La Vie Parisienne, and 
her devoted servant, Segheir ben Sheikh, brings to her by 
fair means or foul any strong and comely explorer who 
appears in Northern Africa. What happens to these 
explorers is the matter of this story, told by Lieutenant 
Ferriéres, who is about to start for the New Atlantis with 
Captain Saint-Avit. He knows that he will never return, 
for Captain Saint-Avit has escaped from there once, and has 
told him the tragic story of his companion Morhange, whom 
in a delirium of passion he killed with his own hand. Antinea 
is beauty the avenger—the avenger of Calypso, Dido and all 
other deserted heroines. None can resist her, and none can 
cease to love her. But when she ceases to care for her lover, 
his day is not long. Passion burns away his life, and one 
more niche in the hall of red marble is filled by a statue in 
pale bronze, inscribed with the name and a short history 
of the victim. It will be seen that M. Benoit is no senti- 
mentalist. We should not have tolerated such cruelty 
from the author of She. But it is a good lesson for us in 
the enormous difference in mentality between Frenchmen 
and Englishmen. The Frenchman is ruthlessly logical : 
given a She, what else could she be but a devourer of men ? 
Why should she succumb to the charms of an Allan 
Quartermaine ? Only because Allan was a white man. 
straight, a good sportsman, a hunter. That is not enough, 
M. Benoit brings a far better man to Antinea. Captain 
Morhange is devout: he is to enter a monastery when he 
returns from this expedition. For once the overpowering 
charms of Antinea are powerless; her master is not a 
white man, but a red-hot soul. That is why she succumbs 
for the first and last time. No wile, no threat moves 
Morhange. What a chance to let him off, to return to his 
own fireside or, if -you like, to his cloister, though the man 
who would let him off would be capable of finding him a 
Sweet young girl to tempt him to normal domesticity. 
Not so M. Benoit. He knows his Virgil too well. The 
sprete injuria forme does for Morhange in a peculiarly 


diabolical way. It is the plain white man, Saint-Avit, 
who succumbed at first sight, that gets away. But even 
with him sentiment has no chance. No fireside and sweet 
young wife reward him. He wanders with the reputation 
of a murderer longing only to get back to the “ petit profil 
d’épervier ” and dree the rest of his weird. It is a romance, 
it is true, but the coldest romance we have ever read. Yet 
it is vivid, it grips, and it is brilliantly told. The minor 
characters are excellent. Segheir bin Sheikh’s three 
failures, old gentlemen whose brains exceeded their beauty, 
are a delightful permanent secretariat. One is a French 
savant, another is Mr. Spardek, an English divine of Man- 
chester, and the third a Russian nobleman whose relation 
of his past history is a diverting episode. Finally there is 
Tanit-Zerga, one of Antinea’s beautiful attendants. She 
gives her life to save a white man, and here at last we can 
use a pocket handkerchief. 


THE PACIFIC 
The Pacific, Its Past and Future. By G. H. ScnoLerie.p, 


Murray. 15s. net. 
The Problem of the Pacific. By C. Brunspon FLetcner. 
Heinemann, 12s, net. 


Here are two books on the Pacific full of facts and with 
the most interesting and difficult political problems starting 
out of every page; yet a negligible number of British 
electors know that the facts or problems exist, or that 
they have any personal responsibility for either. Yet the 
responsibility is undoubtedly there, and the ignorance and 
apathy are curious commentaries upon Empire and the 
British Empire. Every page of these books shows that the 
Pacific is an imperial question, and the imperial spirit 
broods over Mr. Scholefield no less than Mr. Fletcher. 
The spirit of historical research is very much stronger in 
Mr. Scholefield than in Mr. Fletcher, and consequently 
The Pacific, Its Past and Future, stands on a different 
plane from the Problem of the Pacific. It is a book which 
fills a gap in the library shelf, for it records with care, 
accuracy, and some impartiality, the facts in the competi- 
tion of economic imperialism for dominion in the Pacific. 
Its most valuable pages are, perhaps, those in which, almost 
for the first time, the rivalries of international policy in 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the New Hebrides are 
fully recorded. But Mr. Scholefield does not confine him- 
self to the larger and most obvious cases of Pacific problems, 
His careful accounts of the little known events in Tahiti, 
Hawaii, and Fiji, are extraordinarily interesting and illumin- 
ating to the student of economic imperialism, Mr. Fletcher 
never reaches the same level. It is possible to get a good 
deal of useful information out of his book, just as it was 
out of his previous book, The New Pacific ; but the process 
involves a certain amount of mental pain and irritation, 
His mind, instead of going to the central point in any ques- 
tion and remaining there just long enough to make it clear 
to the mind of his reader, travels in devious circles round 
and round a vague periphery. The chapter on Dr. Solf 
is a good example of this wandering method, All that 
Mr. Fletcher has to say about the mystery of Dr. Solf— 
which is, in fact, the most unmysterious of mysteries—might 
have been said in two short paragraphs: yet we are sub- 
jected to an excruciating experience of wandering for the 
twelve pages of Chapter VIII. through a mental maze, 
and, to our horror, it all begins over again in Chapter IX, 

Mr. Fletcher is afflicted, too, with the usual blindness 
of imperialists who look at the world through spectacles 
coloured red, blue, or green, according to the colour of 
their national flag. To seize islands in the Pacific was in 
the Englishman and Australian a patriotic and unselfish 
duty; in the German it meant ‘“‘deep-laid schemes of 
aggression.” Mr. Scholefield’s spectacles are also not 
uncoloured, but the tint is not so deep, and he has a habit 
of sometimes looking at things over the rim of the glasses. 
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His chief defect is that he seems unaware of the fact that 
there is a French and German as well as a British view of 
the facts of history, that international and economic rivalry 
has been the cause of infinite wrong and suffering in the 
Pacific and in all the other oceans of the world, and that, 
finally, the refusal of the British Government and Colonial 
Office to paint another island red on the map is not neces- 
sarily an evil or a crime. 

The problems of the Pacific are many. Perhaps the 
chief is this problem of economic imperialism. There are 
alternate solutions for it—-war or a League of Nations. But 
running it close in importance are the problems of labour 
and immigration. The labour question continually crops 
up in these pages, and it is clear that in the Pacific. as in 
most other colonial spheres, it is intimately connected with 
the question of native rights in land. The student of the 
white man’s exploitation of Africa is on familiar ground 
when he reads in Mr. Scholefield’s book that one of the 
complaints against the condominium in the New Hebrides 
is that ‘‘ there is no power to compel the natives to work, 
and while 70,000 of them live idle lives, plantations cannot 
be developed without importing labour.” The same 
economic phenomenon has been observed, we _ believe, 
mutatis mutandis, in Mayfair. 


LABOUR IN IRELAND 


The Irish Labour Movement. By W. P. Ryvyav. 
Unwin. 4s, 6d. net. 

The author of this book is a disciple of James Connolly, 
the executed leader of the Easter Week Rising, whose 
Labour in Ireland has since achieved a considerable celebrity. 
Connolly’s historical work, though not a_ world-shaking 
pronouncement comparable with Marx’s Capital—such a 
claim has been made for it—contained many interesting 
suggestions upon which a new criticism of Irish history 
may yet be founded. The book, however, was mainly 
an apologia pro vita sua; and in it Connolly sought to recon- 
cile his radical social views with that adhesion to Irish 
tribal nationalism which was later to drive him into the 
company of Pearse, MacDonagh and the romantic patriots. 
Similarly, Mr. Ryan, who is an internationalist in London 
journalism, becomes in Ireland a sort of pan-Gael. Now 
it is, roughly speaking, true, that, in contrast with the 
case of most countries, patriotism in Ireland has main- 
tained itself in spite of the bourgeois and aristocratic 
elements of society. The Irish national movement has 
been a democratic affair. And it is a fact that the feudal 
system was an English importation to which the Gael never 
reconciled himself. But the theory of a peculiar democratic 
virtue in the race, fitting it to dominate a Bolshevised 
world, is not thereby established. The old Irish chieftains 
in their struggle against feudalism were not less awake 
to the promptings of self-interest than were the English 
adventurers in Ireland who replaced them. Their objection 
was to robbery by violence, not to any theoretical system ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that if Ireland had remained 
independent they would not themselves have repudiated 
the Gaelic civilisation, so far as it checked their wealth and 
power. In any case, to cultivate the belief in the natural 
goodness of any particular race of people is to go the way 
of the Imperialists, however democratic one’s social views 
may be. 

However, Mr. Ryan is by no means wholly concerned 
with making a philosophy of Irish history. He dwells 
largely on matters of fact on which new light has recently 
been thrown of which he has personal knowledge. His 
subject is a good one, for, after all, Ireland has, for her 
size, produced a large proportion of the pioneers of 
Socialism. Those agitators of the twentieth century, 
Connolly and Larkin, could claim as their compatriot 
William Thompson—landlord, by the way—the “ most 
eminent founder of scientific Socialism.”’ Another landlord, 
Vandeleur of Clare, made in 1881 an early and fairly success- 


Fisher 


ful experiment in co-operation. Enlightened landlords have 
been less numerous in Ireland than in England; but the 
few in Ireland have been, indeed, bright parucular stars. 
We find, on the other hand, that so genuine an Irishman 
of race as O’Connell vehemently took the part of the masters 
in the industrial disputes of his day. History repeated 
itself during the Larkinite strike of 1918-14 ; for the leaders 
of Dublin Trade Unionism in O’Connell’s period have been 
condemned even by English Socialist historians as impossi- 
bilists. As in 1913-14, and in the thirties of the last century; 
the Irish workers displayed a revolutionary tendency and 
an indisposition to concentrate, like their English com- 
rades, upon the more definite grievances of their class, 
And, although in the sphere of Irish land agitation the 
Socialistic plans of Lalor and Davitt made little progress, 
Labour played a big part, and, moreover, the numerous 
small farmers in Ireland’ belonged, as Marx noted, to the 
labouring class. Mr. Ryan reproduces an interesting judg- 
ment of the poet Aubrey de Vere, in 1847, to the effect 
that the very idea of property was being destroyed in 
Ireland, and that the people believed that the produce of 
the land belonged virtually to all on the land. Mr. Ryan’s 
book contains other such curious extracts from old, forgotten 
sources—old Blue-books and the Reports of Select Com- 
mittees—and in places he has been at pains to illustrate 
his argument with useful statistics. But ‘his enthusiasm 
carries him rather far, and the myth of Larkin’s portentous 
greatness scarcely bears revival. 


MOUNTAINS 


On the Edge of the World. By Epmunp CaNnDLER. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Candler is a well-known war correspondent, a most 
competent journalist, a writer of good, sound, individual 
English ; but, above all, he is a lover of hills and mountains. 
And he is a lover in the best sense ; he loves them not for 
their heights, or their difficulties, or even their. “ views,” 
but for themselves. This book is about the mountains of 
the East, and mainly about the mountains of all mountains, 
the Himalayas. No one can fully appreciate Mr. Candler’s 
book who has not spent some years of his life in some 
Asiatic plain where from horizon to horizon, and again 
from horizon to horizon, the earth stretches without a 
crease or a fold or a rise, parched and dusty in a haze of 
pitiless heat. Unless you are Nebuchadnezzar, who, as 
Mr. Candler points out, was justly punished, and had to eat 
grass, the grass of the plains, because, out of sheer Spi, 
he chose to live in the fiery plain of Mesopotamia and 
“amaze the people” by his building of Babylon, when he 
might have lived in the hills of Kermanshah—unless, that 
is to say, you have the perverted tastes of a King of Babylon, 
you get a craving for hills, and, when at last the day of 
release comes, and out of the railway-carriage window or 
between your horse’s ears you catch your first glimpse of a 
little rise in the ground, you may be rather ashamed to feel 
tears in your eyes and a lump in your throat. That exper- 
ence is perhaps necessary for a full appreciation of some of 
the last chapters of Mr. Candler’s book, in which he describes 
how occasionally he escaped from the Tigris and the Meso- 
potamian campaign to the Bakhtiari Hills or along the old 
road from Bagdad to Kermanshah or once far away to the 
heights of Pir Pinjal in Kashmir. These chapters are good, 
but the best part of Mr. Candler’s book is to be found in the 
first chapters, where the war and the plains never intrude, 
and we are alone with the mountains, the Himalayas. The 
book opens appropriately with a description of how Mr. 
Candler followed the great pilgrimage up into the mountains 
at the back of Kashmir to Amarnath. Later he takes us on 
a pilgrimage of his own round the ‘‘ divine Nanga Parbat, , 
a giant who rises from the bed of the Indus to near 27,000 
feet. Mr. Candler discusses the merits of the different 
mountains, and quotes the preferences of Conway and 
Younghusband and others for K* or Rakiposhi or Everest 


Cassell. 
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What we all Desire 


EACE, prosperity and plenty— 
P these are the aspirations of every one 
of us to-day. 


Peace in the home—a reasonable degree 
of comfort and leisure, with freedom 
from domestic labour worries; prosperity 
in theindustrial world—increased output, 
with better living and working conditions 
for the men and women employed ; and 
plenty in field, farm and garden—a land 
where rationing and soaring food prices 
are nothing but an evil dream. 

And the way to that great goal ? 

One signpost pointing along it is in- 
scribed ‘‘ Scientific Coal Conservation” 
—that is, the distillation of raw coal in 
the country’s gasworks. 


The use of gas means—in the home, 
increased comfort, convenience and fuel 
economy, with the abolition of much of 
the most unpleasant domestic drudgery ; 
in the industrial world, the introduction 
of improved machinery, a higher rate 
and , aa of output per hand employed, 
less labour, greater cleanliness, better 
hygienic conditions—and a never failing 
supply of those constituents of coal, lost when 
it is burned in its crude form, which are 
essential to industry ; and on the land, record 
harvests largely brought about by the more 
general use of sulphate of ammonia, the 
valuable fertiliser recovered in the process 
of gas making. 


Therefore, for the sake of peace, prosperity and 
plenty—and to lessen the drain on our fast- 
diminishing coal reserves—use gas wherever 
possible, and urge others to follow your example. 
Further information can be obtained from the Secretary— 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


we 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 








M®- PUNCH’S 


HISTORY i: GREAT WAR 


With 170 Cartoons and Itustrations by famous Punch 
Artists. Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 











A reflex of the British character during the days of doubt, 
the hours of ‘hope, that marked the strenuous and wearying 
days of the War. As such it is of essential use to the student 
of to-day, to the historians of to-morrow ; it is a book every 
citizen of the Empire should read, rejoice over and treasure, 
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or Kanchenjunga, but, though he lingers over the remem- 
brance of Phembu-la in Thibet, he himself has no real 
doubts about ‘‘ Nanga Parbat, the incomparable,” who 
“alone reveals her whole naked majesty and beauty, 
rising from the river-bed in Chilas’ at a little more than 
3,000 feet above sea-level to as near heaven as may be.” 
Nearly all books of travel are fascinating, but Mr. Candler 
not only has the true wandering spirit but more than the 
ordinary power of conveying its appeal and charm to his 
pages. The spice of hardships and perils is here, the 
descriptions of superb peaks and of the terrible Indus 
valley, and the rambling, egoistical style which is the first 
thing we demand from our traveller; but he also has the 
power of evoking images and recalling memories, of stooping 
over a flower in Kashmir to carry us back with him to a 
flower on Exmoor. And it is not only the mountains and 
flowers and trees and rivers and glaciers which interest 
him, it is also the people whom he meets on his path, the 
yogis and sannyasis, the Sikh pilgrim, the Ladaki, the 
Chilasi, and the Pathan from over the Khyber. And it is 
over the “ human interest ” that we have our one quarrel 
with Mr. Candler. He has a real sympathy with these 
many tribes and races, but it is the sympathy of the Anglo- 
Indian. Anglo-Indianismus is the most subtle of racial 
poisons, for its victim rarely is conscious that he is suffering 
from it. As soon as Mr. Candler touches upon the pilgrims 
and the sannyasis, the subalterns and the Pathans, there 
rises from his page a faint odour of Simla and “ the club ”* 
and Kipling. We have been a hundred years in India, 
and it is only Anglo-Indianismus which could have 
made a man like Mr. Candler write with such a strange 
mixture of understanding and ignorance of the psychology 
of the Eastern pilgrim and his sannyasis and yogis. In one 
place he tells with evident enjoyment and approval of how 
the subaltern who accompanied him “ chaffed ” the naked 
Sadhu on the path of pilgrimage. “ Phillips,” says Mrg 
Candler, “‘as they would say in his regiment, is by way of 


being a Sahib, and he would not chaff a man for his religious . 


convictions. But the pilgrim was a palpable automaton. 
The subaltern would have described him unthinkingly at 
a glance as a‘ pro.””” And would the ‘“‘ Sahib,” we wonder, 
also insult a priest or a parson in full canonicals, merely 
because he, too, in the Western and the white man’s fashion, 
is, like the Sadhu, a “ pro.”’ ? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Education for Character. By F. C. Snarr, Ph.D. The Bobbs-Merril 
Co. $1.25 net. 

This is a freshly written treatise on moral education by a well- 
known American educationist. Prof. Sharp recognises from the 
outset that the moral educator needs the help of the school physician 
and the school nurse, and that “in some instances the rest of us can 
a:complish little or nothing until they have done their work.” He 
leaves no room for Mr. Russell’s definition of social ethics as the art 
of recommending to others the sacrifices necessary for co-operation 
with ourselves, for he states clearly that the aim of moral education 
is not to destroy the pupil’s regard for his own happiness, and that 
** any attempt to do so is as vicious as the old-fashioned prescription 
to break the will.” The ‘* culture epoch” theory, which assumes a 
pristine stage of savagery in children, comes in for convincing 
criticism, 

Yet the picture given of what is being done in American schools 
in the way of moral education is not altogether pleasing. We are 
told, for example, that the colleges connected with the ‘* Big Nine” 
in the western athletic world offer a medal—not for physical prowess 
alone, but also for personal character. So far good; but it is added 
that the medal goes to him who ‘‘ most completely represents what 
may be called roughly the Cecil Rhodes ideal of personality!” Truly 
a reaction to the Platonic ‘‘ virtue is knowledge” is needed. As 
Prof. Sharp somewhere remarks, ‘‘ The blind are not good marksmen.” 


Sword and Plough. By Dirco Ancewt. Constable. 4s. 6d. 

This is an English translation of a book by an Italian journalist 
who spent two years with the British Army in France. The author 
was greatly interested in the various types that he met, especially 
the Australians, the Highlanders and the British Artillery. The book 
contains many acute characterisations and good descriptions of now 
familiar battlefields. The author was particularly impressed by our 


creation of a Conscript Army on the Continental scale and by the 
efficiency of our organisation in the field. 


The Life and Works of Arthur Hall of Grantham. By H. G. Waicur, 
Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Arthur Hall made the first translation of Homer into English, and 
it still remains the worst. He read his Homer in French, and was 
unlucky that his version was succeeded and immediately swamped by 
Chapman. Anyway, however, there was little chance of a version 
like this becoming or remaining a treasured possession : 

O Diomede, the deede now is it done 

Whereby I justly judge myselfe the happiest under sunne. 

This blow so deep it pierced hath thy side, and prettie poke 

Of guts, as die of force thou must, receiving thus the stroke. 
And anyone in search of the worst couplet in English might go far and 
not find anything to beat: 

Who now long sitts, when we in peace and suretie all did swim, 

Was unto me brother in law, and I sister to him. 
Mr. Wright has managed to write a long book and an interesting book 
on this bad poet. Hall was a Member of Parliament, and a quarrelsome 
fellow ; and Mr. Wright gives us details of his quarrels with Lady 
Sussex, and an out-at-elbows gentleman with the fascinating name of 
Melchizedek Mahony. The book is full of meat for the student of 
Elizabethan England, and its careful documentation is a credit to 
English scholarship. 


Louisbourg from its Foundation to its Fall. 1713-1758. By J. S. 
McLENNAN. Macmillan. 25s. 

This enormous tome is not quite so formidable as it looks, for appen- 
dices occupy about a third of its length. Its style is, however, as 
cumbersome as the volume itself and it is unlikely to attract the general 
reader, who will also have ground for complaint in the absence of a 
table of contents to guide him through the maze of detail. But 
specialists may be interested in the hitherto unpublished contemporary 
documents and in some of the author's comments upon them. 

Louisbourg was the artificial creation of French rulers who decided, 
in consequence of the Treaty of Utrecht, to set up in the midst of a 
wilderness, inhabited at that time by one Frenchman and a few Indians, 
a fortress for the defence of Canada, a naval base for the protection of 
French commerce and fisheries, and a home for the French settlers 
from Newfoundland and Acadia, which had been ceded to Britain by 
the Treaty. The story of the early settlers, a band of 116 men, 10 
women, and 23 children, is full of that fascinating blend of the practical 
and the adventurous which has thrilled countless youthful readers of 
Robinson Crusoe. Even the list of stores might come straight out of 
Defoe or Stevenson: ‘* Four fishing boats and their gear, four herring 
nets and a seine; six cannons from St. John’s, balls, masons’ tools 
and picks, two hundredweight of resin, a forge and bellows, and the 
King’s mules and the horses from St. John’s; from Quebec three 
hundredweight of flour, ten barrels of peas, one barrel of Indian corn, 
forty pairs of snow-shoes, 150 pairs of mocassins, one deerskin, 1,000 
planks, thirty shovels, eighty little axes, 300 pounds of tobacco, three 
barrels of tar, and six cows.” 

Mr. McLennan traces the development of the colony, its pitiful 
dependence on supplies from the French Government, which alter- 
nately neglected it when the Exchequer was bankrupt and pampered 
it with a surfeit of Colbertian regulations when an energetic minister 
happened to be in power. He gives an interesting account of the part 
played by Shirley and Pepperell in persuading the American colonies 
to send an expedition against Louisbourg in 1744, and a good descrip- 
tion of the six weeks’ siege and the surrender of the fortress in June, 
1745. It was, however, returned to France three years later by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle and allowed to enjoy a few years of prosperity 
before the final crash. - 

The last chapter in the history of Louisbourg is the most familiar 
to English readers by reason of the exploits of Wolfe,-which led to the 
capture of the town in July, 1758. By order of Pitt the port and 
fortifications were demolished, and those of the inhabitants who 
returned to France became wards of the State. Among these was 
Madame de la Perelle, who ‘* came to Louisbourg when it was founded, 
a young woman of twenty. Her husband was the first officer who 
died in the new settlement. She lived there until the second capture ; 
her three sons were officers in the troops. She did not die for twenty- 
four years after the demolition of the town, all of the fortunes of which 
passed before her eyes, That the life of a town should fall so far short 
of that of one of its people suggests the instability of the unimportant; 
Yet against this one background, with this unity of space and time, 
developed events which displayed the genius, administrative, economic, 
military, of two peoples. The two score and six years of Louisbourg 8 
existence show forth causes and consequences as clearly as the colonial 
history of two centuries.” 


Aristophanes and the War Party. By Gisert Murray. Allen 
and Unwin. ls. net. 

It is difficult to remember that in Athens the pacifict party was 
represented by such a full-blooded, normal, ‘‘Tory ” individual as 
Aristophanes. This lecture of Dr. Murray's is full of his particular 
talent for modernising ancient history. He does not stress his parallel 
between the war which is just over and the Peleponnesian war ; but 
his essay is at once an elucidation of the one and a vivid commentary 
on the other. Those who believe the world has indefinitely improved 
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Fasorg CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 








f REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
LI Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years P.R.H.A., St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W./. 








A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? | 


_ THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southamptoa Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 436) OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 
Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

Booksellers, 265 HicH HoLBorn, W.C. 1. All Books in new 


condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 








FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooKSELLER, PRINT SELLER, 
and DEALER IN AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 834 HIGH 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. I. 


Two interesting catalogues now ready, post free on application :— 
No. 389, ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, FOLK-LORE, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS, 50 PAGES. No. 391, Books, ENGRAVINGS, Maps, etc., 
RELATING TO THE BRITISH COLONIES: History, Travel, Exploration, 
etc., also Early Voyages and Circumnavigations. se 
B°OkS: PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED ~ for 

PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address :: Bookmen, London. 
Established in i816." 


oe FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 jlilus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels. 6 vols., ; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus. 








42/-; Life of Jack aon. Alkens, Coloured Plates. 35/-;  Boccaccio'’s Decameron, 
illus.,*2 vols., Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost . 
ries 


50/-; Morri 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please State wants 
purchased. 000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright yao Birmingham, WANTED, Burton’ s Arabian Nights. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of ‘books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
phs — ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 


Hill, don, S.E. 


T NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETE RSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 
Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No books 
will be published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 

the first copy sold. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY Acuwt. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 


80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS 
typed.—Ronap Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 








No reading fee charged. 














TYPEWRITING. 
‘TESTIMONI ALS, - SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 


hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, 
Central 1565. 


Sermons reported.- 
Wt2 Tab: 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
promptly epapund by experienced typist; best work.—Micner, 18 Cardigan 
treet, Cardiff. 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
eapetmnens typist —Mre, Brooxer, 16 Serttectom Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. eneh eitte and qoeusetdiy at | moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Coopées 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 

etc.—J. Trimnecy, 8 Moira Terrace Cardiff , 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


OTSWOLD.—Furnished Cottage to Let. Sept., 30/- week, Oct,, 


Nov., £1, Suitable for two people.—Srock, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. 1 


Letters, 





| j ALL TO LET, morning or afternoon, for Lectures, Meetings, &c. 
Situated in centre of the West End. Moderate charges.—Apply, Secrerary 
3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


ANTED, BY OXFORD WOMAN GRADUATE, 
Chambers, or Unfurnished Rooms in Central London.—Box No 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings way, W.C. 2 


\ ANTED, small country Cottage (furnished or unfurnished), 

within 15 to 20 miles of London—Kent preferred. Advertiser willing to rent 

for good period, and might consider paeenaee. ~Write Box 523, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10, Great Queen Street. Kingsway, W.C,2 


\ ,' 7 ANTED, in London, Furnished Flat, early September ; minimum 


small Flat, 
524, New 


accommodation one sitting, three bedrooms; careful tenants Box 525 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
0 pr ee and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE + ones TYPE 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 


O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.- 





A satisfac tory substi- 


tute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest Devonshire 

vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured ; Whiteway's Dartmoor " 
Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and delicious. Prices 
26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d. per doz. pints (hock) (1 doz. carriage paid).— 
H. WHITEWAY & Co., Ltd. (Desk N.S.), The Orchards, Whimple, Devon 


A= & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 


W.1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
M ayfair 4968 for appointment, L -ounge Suits from £9 9s. 


¢ ALAGA FRUIT FARM. —Lady Help wanted, au pair, musical, 
dressmaking knowledge; happy life.—Apply. sending photograph, to Stone, 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga, Spain. 


OPULATION QUESTION ‘and Birth Control. 


—Mactuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W.1 





Post ‘free. od, 





~ RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH iT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth | on Vuilcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd. 1850. 


Asam TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 

vulcanite up to 7s. tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 

immediate cash or offer, Mention New Statesman, Messrs.Pacet, 219 Oxford 
Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


Oy exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tims Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 


2 ee ge OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 

Announcements of Lectures, Appointments Vacant, Schools, etc., 
will be tound on page 403. 





5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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may be recommended to study this essay, especially the pages on the 
informers. Does not this bit of dialogue from the Plutus fit precisely 
to-day ? The Informer is complaining that the work of reconstruction 
has left no room for him ; he is asked: ‘* You are a good man and a 
patriot?” ‘‘ If ever there was one. . . .” ‘‘ Are you a tiller of 
the soil?” ‘* Do youthink Iam mad?” ‘* A merchant?” ‘‘ H’m, 
that’s how I describe myself when I have to sign a paper.” ‘* Have 
you learnt any profession?” ‘* Rather not.’”’ ‘‘ Then how do you 
live?” ‘* I am a general supervisor of the affairs of the city and of 
all private persons.” ‘* What is your qualification?’ ‘‘ I like it.” 
Alas! they still like it. 


The Sword of Deborah. By E. TeNNyson Jesse. Heinemann. 
3s. net. 

Was it because Miss Jesse did not supply the usual gush and 
** grip ” that her book was so long in seeing daylight ? It was written 
in March of last year by request of the Ministry of Information ; but 
only released for publication after the Armistice had been in force a 
month. It is an excellent, obviously truthful and vivacious account 
of life among the mobilised women, W.A.A.C.s and others. Miss 
Jesse writes not with that anxious air of hurried admiration which 
distinguishes the elderly civilian called on to inspect soldiers, but 
with the same gay spirit of youth and pluck which inspired the recruits. 
It would be a great pity if this record and tribute to the women, 
soldiers and nurses, lost anything of popularity owing to the tardiness 
of its publication. 


Wanderings in Italy. By Gasriet Faure. Heinemann. 7s. Gd. net. 
Long ago we framed Italy, decided that it was an artistic gem, 
a beautiful piece of composition with a splendid colour and lively 
passages of action . . . and we framed it in quantities of guide- 
books, good, bad and very bad. Sometimes an Italian engineer or 
poet or painter would protest vigorously that Italy was not a picture; 
but a living nation ; and we were a little startled, decided he was out 
of drawing, and went on decorating the frame. M. Faure is a persistent 
decorator. He writes eloquently, and with that rounded French 
unction, about pictures and buildings and the old romance of the 
country of Marconi, d’Annunzio and Marinetti. His book is not good ; 
but it is not bad: it ambles pleasantly along, rarely challenging the 
attention, full of a sort of esthetic soothing-syrup. His best chapters 
are on the Tyrol and New Italy, and in his chapter on Trieste M. Faure 
forgets that he is dealing with a work of art, and allows himself to 
rejoice over the expulsion of the barbarian from Titian’s country. 


An English Prison from Within. By SterpHen Hosnouse. Allen and 
Unwin. Is. net. 

There seems a chance that the next few years in England will see 
the arrival of an English prison literature to rival that of Russia. Mr. 
Hobhouse—who was released in December, 1917—spent four months 
in a London and eight in a country prison ; and his account of prison 
discipline, its extraordinary lifeless routine and its senseless system 
of punishment, is the most damaging attack since Mr. Galsworthy 
wrote Justice. Mr. Hobhouse writes with great fairness, and is 
careful to remember and to remind his readers that the ordinary 
prisoner may not feel the indignity of gaol so acutely as does the 
honest political prisoner. All that means is that the English prison, like 
the English slum and certain English industries, is a chief agent in 
blunting the sensibilities of the ordinary man, and dulling his life to the 
appeal of beauty and truth and honour. 


THE CITY 
Te real opinion in the City about the Loan result is 


that it was “ fairly good.” Some surprise has been 

caused at the Treasury resuming the sale of Treasury 
Bills to the public, instead of putting them up to tender in 
the old fashion, but from the point of view of democratic 
finance this measure is to be welcomed, and these bills, 
which are being issued on the basis of 33 per cent. for two 
months, 3} per cent. for three months, and 4 per cent. for 
six months, will probably be very popular. It might be 
well to remind readers that the bills are not issued in a 
denomination smaller than £1,000. The rates quoted point 
to higher money rates during the autumn 

* * * 

Different sections of the share markets show conflicting 
tendencies. Coal, iron and steel shares have been dull on 
the coal crisis, but tobacco shares are booming, Imperial 
Tobacco of Great Britain and Ireland rising a few shillings 
every day, on the anticipation of a bonus. After falling 
back a bit the leading oil shares have gone higher than ever. 
Tea shares also are firm, prospects for this commodity being 
considerably good. American traders have done remarkably 
well during the period of depression. by buying a large 
proportion of the production of the Dutch Indies at or 
below cost, which they can now resell at a handsome profit. 


Rubber shares are quietly gaining ground, as it is thought 
that the removal of the blockade must tend to a reduction 
of the big stocks held in this country. That investors do 
not cling tightly to their rubber shares for the sake of 
immediate dividends is shown by the report of the Lendu 
Rubber Company for the year ended 31st March last, which 
shows a net loss of £2,338 as against a profit of £5,039 for 
the previous year. The company evidently sold its rubber 
badly, for it received an average price of only Is. 2.8d. per 
lb. That these unfavourable conditions are regarded as 
transient is shown by the fact that this share, which was 
recommended on this page so long ago as January, 1916, 
at 21s., is now quoted at 26s. 6d. 


* * x 


The boom in shipping exceeds the best (from the stand- 
point of the owners)—or the worst (from the standpoint 
of the public}—days of 1916-1917, and the average daily 
output of new shipping companies from Cardiff is about 
half-a-dozen. Nearly all of these are single ship companies. 
The profits that the shipping trade is able to make now that 
the industry has been decontrolled cannot be better indi- 
cated than by the following extract from the prospectus of 
a Cardiff company formed to purchase a steamer of 5,200 
tons deadweight for the sum of £125,000 : 

A Charter has been effected for a period of three years, the first 
two years at 25s. and the third year at 22s. 6d. per ton per month 


on the deadweight. 
The total earnings therefore will amount to £226,850 for the 


period named. 

Careful estimates, based on the experience gained by the Manage- 
ment in running similar boats, show that the monthly expenses 
will not exceed £2,500, or £90,000 for the three years, leaving a 
balance of £136,850 as net earnings, against £125,000 the total 
cost of the vessel. 

It is intended to pay dividends at the rate of Fifteen per cent. 
per annum, free of Income Tax. 


* * * 


Iron and steel shares weakened somewhat on the Govern- 
ment bombshell in the announcement of the intended extra 
6s. a ton on coal, and the manner in which a large portion 
of the Press indicated that this spelled ruin to British in- 
dustry, and in particular, iron and steel. Shareholders in 
iron and steel companies should be as grateful to Sir Robert 
Hadfield as some of his anti-nationalisation confréres will 
be annoyed with him, for having expressed himself so sanely 
on the subject in last Sunday’s Observer. Instead of railing 
at Mr. Smillie and the rapacity of the coal miners, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, who as most readers are aware is one of the great 
magnates of the steel industry, pointed out that in the past 
oat has been so abundant and so easily obtainable in this 
country that it has been wasted to a terrible degree. He 
stated that early in the war, at one of the extensions to his 
works in Sheffield, 15 ewt. of coal was being used to heat a 
ton of steel; by a series of improvements in the design of 
the furnaces the consumption was gradually got down to 
2 ewt. of coal per ton of steel, which “‘ shows what can be 
done by careful use of coal.”” He pointed out that, as 
was shown by the Reconstruction Committee Report on 
Electricity, the substitution of a few big generating stations 
for the present 600 odd stations, would save 55 million tons 
of coal yearly. Some months ago Sir Robert Hadfield, 
after consultation with Professor W. A. Bone, F.R.S., of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, suggested 
to both the Federation of British Industries (of which he is 
Vice-President) and to the Iron and Steel Institute that 
the subject should be studied from the scientific and tech- 
nical point of view, and this is going to be done. He 
pointed out that the admirable results in fuel economy 
obtained at his Sheffield works were achieved not only by 
good construction, and by having the furnaces well handled, 
but by giving the workmen a course of preliminary ane | 
and speciak training which enabled them to understan 
more fully what was required, and caused them to take an 
interest in their work, and to do it thoroughly well. It is 
a pleasure, amidst so much abusive and alarmist stuff that 
is being written on the likely results of ameliorating the life 
of the coal miner, to encounter something really constructive 
from one of our “ captains of industry,” and action along 
these lines will be much more beneficial to the country than 
the attitude of violent obstruction that is being taken up 


by others. 
A. Emin DAVIEs. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
Cs OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1, 
Sunpay, July 2oth. 
11.15. Philip Thomas, “ J, H. Budges on Sociology.” 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER). 
Principal : J. C. M. GARNETT, C.B.E., M.A. (late Fell. Trinity Coll., Cam.) 
The Session 1919-1920 will open on 8th October. Matriculation 
and Entrance Examinations will be held in July and September. 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY. 

The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the Man- 
chester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech. and M.Sc.Tech.) in the Faculty 
of Technology, in the following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. G. G. Stoney, F.R.S.), 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof, Miles W - "D.Se.), 
SANITARY and MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (Prof. D. L. Pyman, D.Sc.), 
including General Chemical Technology, Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Dyestuff Manufacture, Printing, Papermaking, Fermentation 
Industries, Metallurgy, Fuels, 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (Prof. A. J. Turner, B.A., B.Sc.), 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY, ARCHITECTURE, 
PRINTING, MINING. 


ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH. 


The College possesses extensive laboratories and workshops, equipped 
with full-sized modern apparatus, including machines specially con- 
structed for demonstration and original research. 


PROSPECTUSES OF UNIVERSITY COURSES OR OF 
PART-TIME COURSES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students, 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYTON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. ee Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, ridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
I Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th 
diyey ~ as to qual 














for larships, bursaries, and loan fund 
y be on licati to 7 PRINCIPAL. Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


[LECTURES at 153 “BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 

aed Ls ~ Room), Every hy pe a: m.,on ‘ The Wisdom of the Great 
Every FRIDAY.a “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Admiesion Free. For full Syllabus ai LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 


ge moe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply | to the Principal Miss Ss LAWRENCE. Te 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. I. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrznce, Mepicine, and Encinegrinc for Men 


and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus post free from RsGisTRaR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 

















The Council invites applications for this appointment. Stipend 
£500 per annum. If possible, duties should be entered upon on the 
Ist of September, 1919. Candidates should have received an Academic 
Training and obtained the degree of Bachelor at least. Ceferis paribus, 
preference will be given to those who have had experience in University 
administration. lications, supported by testimonials (six copies), 
should be Caseeind to the undersigned not later than the 2nd of 
August, 1919. Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. 
MORLEY, Secretary. 





CPGANISING SECRETARY required for Manchester Municipal 
Progressive Union (non-party). Candidates must be of good educational 

Standing, with organising ability and knowledge of local government. Salary, 
£380 Write Box 538, G.P.O., Manchester. 


SCHOOLS. 
ROOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 


tories ; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe); Astronomical Observatory. Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 
Careful attention is given to ayo Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 
Copies of the Prosp can be obtained on appli to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


, ’ “ce 
MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 














SEASIDE SCHOOL, 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
: benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Misses Manvitts. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HIND 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
o£ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 








HEAD. 








House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa 

tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 


students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora CLark and Miss K. M. Eis 





YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years. 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 


facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to » £150 per annum.——Principal, Miss BuckinGuam 





WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 
St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 
15 at Lausanne. Escort arranged. Personal interview before August Ist 
15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 
Fees, £120 per 2 annum. .—F or prospectus apply SEC SRETARY 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, RE ADING- A Quaker Public 

School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros 


pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in al! branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gipson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 
2 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


STUDIES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY 


By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK, 
First President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 


Translated by EpEN and CEDAR PAUL. 


Two Vols. 
32s. net. 


‘* Must be carefully studied by everyone who wishes to comprehend the spiritual forees at work in the Russian world.” 


—Morning Post. 


‘* A standard work . . . the most authoritative on its subject existing in England.”— Atheneum. 


“This epoch-making book.” — New Europe. 


“ Has an abiding value—unique of its kind.’’— Observer. 





PAMPHLETS ON CHINESE 
QUESTIONS. 8d. net each. 


1. China and the League of Nations; 2. Relations 
between China and Ja during the last 25 years ; 
3. Law Reform in China; 4. The World Peace and 
Chinese Tariff Autonomy; 5. Chino-Japanese Treaty 
of 1915; 6. China’s Position in International Finance 


THE VINDICATION OF GREEK 
NATIONAL POLICY 1912-1917. 


By E. VENIZELOS AND OTHERS. 
by J. Gennapius. Paper, 2s. net. 

[Ready July 22nd. 
A Report of Speeches delivered in the Greek Chamber, 
August 23rd-26th, 1917. 


SIX WEEKS IN RUSSIA IN 1919. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. Qs. 6d. net. 


** Anyone taking up this book will not be able to put it 
down to the last page, and then will not cease to be impressed 
by its artistry. ... Mr. Ransome’s book is likely to live both 
as a literary and historical document.”—Daily News. 


Introduction 


Pd, a book of the very greatest value at this moment. 
It stands by itself in the flood of Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda which for a year now has been almost the only 
material offered to the British reader to help him in making 
up his mind upon one of the greatest of political problems.” 

—New Statesman. 


EXERCISES IN LOGIC. 
By A. WOLF, M.A., D.Litt. 3s. net. 


** Logical method in this author’s treatment walks arm-in- 
arm with common-sense.”’—- 7'imes. 


ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON. 


A Volume of Poems. 


By GEORGE WILLIS. Paper, 1s, 3d. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 
**A very uncomfortable book for the old gentlemen ; the 
verses. . . are charged with hatred and they burn with love. 
The book is terribly alive.’’-—-Daily Herald. 


Cloth, 





DOCUMENTS AND STATEMENTS. 
Relating to Peace Proposals and War 
Aims. Dec. 1916-1918. 


Introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. 8s. 6d. net. 
The object of this a is to preserve the record 
of the aims of the belligerent Governments, as set forth by 


them during the war in official notes and in speeches. 
[Ready July 22nd. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE. 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Revised Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 

** A notable book.’’— New Statesman. 

** Stands out conspicuously.”’— Times. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. 
By the late EARL OF CROMER AND OTHERS. 
Edited by W. H. Dawson. Fourth Impression. 
8s. 6d. net. 


‘** A book of real national importance.’’——-Daily Telegraph- 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


‘SETTLEMENT. 


Introduction by G. Lowzs Dickinson. 6s. net. 
‘*The National Peace Council has done good service by 


causing this book to be published.’’— Challenge. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 
And other Industrial Questions. By LORD LEVER. 
HULME. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘** Deserves the attentive study of all who are now thinking 
of reconstruction.”’-—Westminster Gazette. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK. Introduction py the Right 
Hon. Viscount Bryce. Is. 6d. net. 

‘* There could hardly be a more timely publication than 
this. . . every reader will be conscious of a debt to the author 
of these two essays for his elevated thought and distinguished 
writing.’’— Tablet. 





Two New Novels. 





The Escape of the Notorious 


SIR WILLIAM HEANS 


By WILLIAM HAY 


- remarkable for the effective simplicity of its style, the strength and subtlety 
- and an atmosphere of mystery . . . 


** A curiously powerful and enthralling story . . 
of its characterization, the force of many episodes. . 


10s. 6d. net. 


which reminds one of Mr. Conrad’s 


singular gift. . . . This is a book apart; the author has surely made his corner in fiction.”"—Morning Post. 


THE TRIAL STONE 


First REVIEws: 


By JOHN GOWER 


6s. 6d. net. 


oO . It is a fortunate thing for Mr. Gower that he did not write ‘ The Trial Stone ’ when the Censor reigned in might and power. 
- 7“. ise, the biting satire about the Command arrangemenis of the Butterfly Corps would have led to a remorseless use of 
1e blue pencil. . . . Knowledge of life, humour and sardonic laughter are contained in this book, which will provoke criticism 


and even resentment in some quarters.” 


-Edinburgh Evening News. 


“A capital and thoroughly readable study of a young man’s character, replete with movement and incident.” 


—Eaatern Morning News. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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